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FOREWORD 

The  Long  and  Short  Terms.  For  the  spring  and  summer 
of  19 1 4  the  Kent  State  Normal  School  offers  two  terms  of  work. 
The  long  summer  term  is  so  arranged  that  teachers  in  the  village  and 
rural  districts  whose  schools  close  on  or  before  the  second  Saturday 
in  May  can  complete  one-third  of  a  year's  work,  counting  four 
credits  toward  the  regular  diploma,  before  August  first.  This 
twelve-weeks  term  begins  May  11,  191 7.  Teachers  whose  schools  do 
not  close  until  May  '15,  may  register  for  this  long  term  as  late 
as  May  18,  and  make  up  back  work  with  special  help  from  the 
instructor.  For  teachers  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  longer 
term,  a  short  summer  term  of  six  weeks  is  provided  with  the  daily 
program  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  recite  twice  a  day  in  the 
same  subject,  thus  making  it  possible  to  complete  a  twelve- weeks 
course  in  six  weeks.      This  six-weeks  term  begins  Ju7ie  22. 

No  student  may  undertake  more  than  two  one-credit  courses  for 
the  six- weeks  term  or  four  one-credit  courses  for  the  twelve-weeks' 
term  without  permission  of  the  faculty  and  in  no  case  may  a  student's 
program  total  more  than  two  and  one-half  credits  for  the  six- 
weeks  term  or  four  and  one-half  credits  for  the  twelve- weeks  term. 

Professional  Training  Required.  The  legislature  is  called  in 
special  session  to  enact  legislation  which  will  require  of  all  teachers 
professional  training  in  a  state  normal  school  or  in  other  training 
schools  for  teachers  which  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction may  approve.  After  19 14  no  person  w7ill  be  permitted  to 
teach  in  Ohio  who  has  not  had  at  least  six  wreeks  of  professional 
preparation,  and  an  additional  six  weeks  of  such  study  and  training 
will  be  required  each  jrear  there  after  until  1920,  afterwhich  date  the 
minimum  requirement  for  all  teachers  will  be  one  year  of  professional 
study  and  practical  training  in  a  normal  school.  Graduates  of  a 
State  Normal  School  will  be  granted  a  State  Life  Certificate  without 
examination. 

Normal  Diploma  and  State  Life  Certificate.  It  should  be 
noted  that  all  the  work  offered  by  the  Kent  State  Normal  School  is 
part  requirement  for  the  state  diploma.  All  courses  lead  directly  to  a 
state  life  certificate.  The  programs  of  succeeding  summer  terms  will 
be  so  planned  that  the  growing  teacher  can,  without  waste  of  time, 
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work  steadily  toward  professional  recognition.  To  bring  this  oppor- 
tunity within  the  reach  of  every  wide-awake  teacher  in  Northeastern 
Ohio  is  the  aim  of  the  Kent  State  Normal  School.  To  this  end  pro- 
grams for  summer  study  will  be  combined  with  extension  class  work  in 
such  way  that  the  one  will  fit  into  the  other  and  give  a  continuous 
course  of  study  for  teachers  in  service.  See  page  63  for  a  full 
explanation  of  plans  for  extension  class  work.  The  work  of  the 
summer  school  will  aid  candidates  in  passing  reasonable  county 
examinations  but  1  his  is  not  the  controlling  aim.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  work  is  to  give  added  power  and  skill  in  the  actual  work  of 
teaching . 

The  State  Normal  School  a  Permanent  School  for 
Teachers.  The  State  Normal  School  offers  to  teachers  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  for  summer  study  not  found  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  school  planned  specially  for  teachers.  Its  organization,  differ- 
ing from  the  temporary,  shifting  arrangements  necessary  in  short 
term  summer  schools,  is  permanent.  This  ensures  a  school  spirit 
and  regular  attendance  at  all  classes.  Complete  records  of  attend- 
ance and  credits  are  carefully  kept  by  a  faculty  in  permanent  con- 
nection with  the  school.  This  assures  to  every  teacher  official  recog- 
nition for  all  work  completed  and  makes  certain  such  increases  of  salary 
for  certified  professional  study  as  may  be  provided  for  by  law.  Many 
teachers  have  spent  much  time  in  summer  school  study  for  which 
they  find  it  impossible  to  secure  either  professional  or  financial 
recognition  because  of  the  shifting  conditions  and  temporary  organi- 
zation of  the  schools  in  which  they  were  enrolled.  The  school 
must  have  a  future,  if  it  is  to  serve  well  its  students. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  training  of  teachers  is 
a  state  function ;  that  the  state  is  the  only  agency  capable  of  perform- 
ing this  important  service  for  society.  Therefore  the  State  Normal 
Schools  will  increase  in  power  and  prestige  keeping  pace  with  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  teachers  with  normal  training.  This  is 
a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  teachers  in  selecting  a  school  for 
summer  study. 

A  Library  for  Teachers.  One  of  the  important  features  of  any 
school  is  the  library.  But  there  are  libraries  and  libraries.  Medical 
students  need  a  medical  library;  law  schools,  a  law  library;  and  no 
less  do  teachers  need  a  special  library  selected  with  reference  to  the 
science   and  art  of  teaching.     The  Normal  School  library  is  a  profes- 
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sional  library  for  teachers.     No  library  selected  with  any  other  end 
in  view  than  the  training  of  teachers  can  take  its  place. 

The  Model  School.  This  is  more  important  than  any  other 
factor  in  the  training  of  teachers.  The  Normal  School  provides 
a  complete  and  permanently  organized  elementary  school  of  eight 
grades  and  a  model  one-room  rural  school.  This  furnishes  an 
invaluable  opportunity  for  observation  and  discussion  of  problems  in 
subject  matter,  methods  and  management  in  all  departments  of  the 
Normal  School.  Teachers  who  know  from  experience  the  value  of 
the  one  visiting  day  granted  them  during  the  year  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  offered  to  students  in  the  summer  term  for 
observing  the  work  of  skilled  teachers  in  all  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  eight  grades. 

High  Standard  of  Work.  The  Kent  State  Normal  School  in- 
vites the  attention  of  teachers  to  its  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
professional  trainings  made  possible  by  the  generous  provision  the 
state  has  made  to  secure  the  best  possible  equipment  and  a  specially 
trained  corps  of  instructors  to  advance  the  cause  of  public  education 
in  Ohio.  This  announcement  will  give  much  information  concerning 
the  general  work  of  the  Normal  School,  of  the  buildings  already 
built  and  in  use  and  of  the  others  in  process  of  construction.  It  will 
also  furnish  much  definite  information  concerning  the  large  faculty 
now  at  work  who  were  selected  because  of  special  fitness  for  work 
in  the  normal  school.  But  only  a  term  of  study  in  the  class  rooms  at 
Kent  in  direct  personal  touch  with  this  faculty  can  reveal  to  teachers  the 
full  significance  of  this  new  agency  for  ike  training  of  teachers  which 
has  entered  the  educational field  in  Ohio. 

Instruction  Furnished  Free.  The  new  legislation  will  proba- 
bly provide  that  under  certain  conditions  teachers  attending  summer 
schools  may  hereafter  be  paid  part  of  their  expenses.  Beginners  may 
receive,  according  to  the  plan,  520.00,  and  others,  Sio.co.  As  the 
Kent  State  Normal  School  charges  no  tuition,  registration  fees,  nor 
incidental  fees  of  any  kind,  this  payment  of  money  will  enable  the 
student  to  attend  the  six-weeks  summer  session  at  very  slight  expense. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR 

Summer,    1914. 

TWELVE  WEEKS  SUMMER  TERM 

Registration,   9  A.   M.   to  4  P.   M.,   Monday,   May    11,     19 14. 
Class  work  begins  8:30  A.   M.,  Tuesday,   May   12,    1914. 
Term  ends  4  P.   M.,   Friday,  July  31,    19 14. 

SIX  WEEKS  SUMMER  TERM 

Registration,   9  A.   M.  to  4  P.   M.,   Monday,     June  22,    19 14. 
Class  work  begins  8:30  A.   M.,   Tuesday,  June  23,    T914. 
Ttrm  ends  4  P.   M.,   Friday,  July  31,  19 14. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Appointed  by  the  Governor 

Edwin  F.  MoulTon   Warren 

John  A.  McDowell Ashland 

Frank  A.  Merrill Kent 

Peter  W.  Doyle Hudson 

Starr  Cadwallader Cleveland 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Edwin  F.  Moulton President 

Starr  Cadwallader Vice  President 

John  A.  McDowell Secretary 

Frank  A.  Merrill Treasurer 


FACULTY 

JOHN  EDWARD  McGILVREY 

President 

Diploma.  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1890.  A.  B..  University  of  Indiana. 
1895.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  three  years.  Assistant,  Indiana  State 
Normal  School.  1890-1891.  Principal,  Paris,  111.,  High  School,  1891-1894. 
Principal,  Freeport.  111.,  High  School,  1895-1896.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pedagogy  and  High  School  Visitor,  University  of  Illinois,  1S96-1S99.  Prin- 
cipal, Cleveland  Normal  School,  1899-1908.  Superintendent,  Cleveland  City 
Farm  School  for  Boys;  1908-1910.  Head  of  Department  of  Education < 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  1910-1911.  Acting  President,  West- 
ern Illinois  State  Normal  School,  19H-1912.  President.  Kent  S'ate  Normal 
School.  191 2- 

HELEN    M.  ATKINSON 

Assistant  to  the  President 

A.  B..  University  of  Illinois,  1906.  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  summer 
1909.  Principal,  Momence,  111..  High  School,  1906-1907.  Teacher  of  Latin, 
Macomb,  111.,  High  School,  1907-1909.  Critic  Teacher.  Western  Illinois 
State  Normal  School.  1909-1910.  Assistant  to  the  President.  Western  Illinois 
State  Normal  School,  1910-1912.  Assistant  to  the  President.  Kent  State 
Normal  School.  1912- 

JOHN   THOMAS    JOHNSON 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Director  of  Science  and  Agriculture 

Diploma,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1902.  Student,  Knox  College,  1897- 
1898.  A.  B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1906.  Principal,  Pa;estir,e,  111., 
High  School.  1895-1897.  Head  of  Department  of  Biology.  Galeshurg.  Ill  . 
Hiyh  School,  1^97-1902.  Instructor  in  Natural  Sciences.  University  of 
Illinois  Academy,  1902-1906.  Head  of  Department  of  Biology  and  Agi  i- 
culture.  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  1906-1 912.  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Field  at  the  Western  Illinois  State  Normal 
School.  1906-1912.  Member,  Illinois  Academy  of  Science.  Director  of 
Agriculture,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  191 2- 

GEORGE  EDWARD  MARKER 
Department  of  Education 

Diploma,  Illinois  S'ate  Normal  University,  1895.  A.  B..  University  of  Illinois, 
1903.     A.  M.,  Columbia    University,    1904.      Master's   Diploma,  Teacheis 

NOTE  :    The  names  of  thr  faculty  are  arranged  in  order  of  seniority. 
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College,  Columbia,  1904.  University  of  Chicago,  graduate  study,  1910- 
T9H.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  two  years.  Principal,  town  schools,  two 
years.  Superintendent  and  Principal,  seven  years.  Principal,  Normal 
Training  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1904-1905.  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Education,  and  Director  of  Training,  State  Normal  School,  Chenev, 
Wash.,  1905-1910.  Teacher  in  summer  school,  Oberlin  College,  1904. 
Teacher  in  summer  school,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  191 1.  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1911-1912. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Kent    State    Normal    School,  191 2- 

MAY  H.  PRENTICE 

Director  of  Training 

Diploma,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  Teacher  in  country  schools, 
Ohio.  Teacher  in  graded  schools,  Elyria,  Ashtabula  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Assistant  principal,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Critic  Teacher,  Cleveland  Normal 
School,  1896-1899.  Instructor  in  History  of  Education  and  Principles  of 
Teaching,  Cleveland  Normal  School,  1899-T908.  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Training,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1911-1912.  Director  of 
Training,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  191 2- 

LEWIS  SYLVESTER  HOPKINS 

B.  A.,  Antioch  College,  1899.  M.  A.,  Antioch  College,  1900,  in  Psychology  and 
the  Science  and  History  of  Education.  Graduate  student,  University  of 
Chicago,  summers  of  1899  and  1900.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  five  years. 
Teacher  in  village  schools,  one  year.  Teacher  of  Science,  Troy,  Ohio, 
High  School,  1899- 1 902.  Principal,  Troy,  Ohio,  High  School,  1903-1904. 
Principal,  Massillon,  Ohio,  High  School,  1905-1906.  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Science,  Evening  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1906-1912.  Teacher 
of  Science,  Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1 906-1910.  Head  of 
Department  of  Biology,  Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1910-1913. 
Teacher  of  Biology,  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
1903-1912.  Member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Botanical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Torrey  Botan- 
ical Club,  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  member  and  Secretary  of  the 
American  Fern  Association.  Head  of  Department  of  Biology,  Kent  State 
Normal  School,   1913- 

FRANCES    M.    DICKEY 

Department  of  Pubeic  Schooe  Music 

B.  Di.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  1901;  Summer  Schools,  Public 
School  Music,  Chicago,  1901,  1904,  1907.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1909-1910,  1911-1913;  B.  S.,  1912;  M.  A.,  1913.  Supervisor  of 
Public  School  Music,  Pomeroy,  Iowa,  1901-1902.  Supervisor  of  Public 
School  Music,    Bedford,    Iowa,    1902-1904.     Supervisor   of    Public    School 
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Music,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  1904-J907.  Assistant  Professor  of  Music, 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  1907-1911.  Head  of  Music  Department  in 
Summer  Session,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  1912.  Head  of  Department  of  Public 
School  Music,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913- 

NINA    S.   HUMPHREY 

Department  of  Public  School  Art 

Oberlin  College,  one  year.  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  two  years,  academic  and 
normal  courses.  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  one  year.  University  of 
Chicago,  School  of  Education.  Teacher  in  Central  District,  Richfield, 
Ohio,  one  year.  Teacher  in  East  Hill  District,  Richfield,  Ohio,  two  years. 
Teacher  in  sixth  grade,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  three  years.  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Oak  Park,  111.,  1911-1913.  Head  of  Department  of  Public 
School  Art,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913- 

MARGARET  DUNBAR 

Department  of  Library  Science 

B.  L.,  Monmouth  College.  Two-year  course  in  Library  Science,  University  of 
Illinois.  B.  L.  S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1902.  Head  Librarian.  Western 
Illinois  State  Normal  School,  and  Instructor  in  Library  Economv,  1902- 
19 1 3.     Head  of  Department  of  Library  Science,  Kent  State  Normal  School, 

1913- 

ELSIE  MABEE 

Training  Supervisor 

Diploma,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  four-year  course.  A.  B.,  The 
Slate 'Teachers  College  of  Colorado.  Pd.  M.,  The  State  Teachers  College 
of  Colorado.  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913.  Teacher  in  grades  3  and 
4,  1906-1909.  Assistant  Training  Teacher,  first  four  grades,  Colorado 
Teachers  College,  1911-1912.  Training  Supervisor, 'Grades  3  and  4,  Kent 
State  Normal  School,   1913- 

GLADYS  FISHLEIGH 

Training  Supervisor 

Dip'oma,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1909.  Student,  University  of 
Illinois,  1912-1913.  Assistant  Critic  Teacher,  first  four  grades,  WTestern 
Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1909-1910.  Special  Teacher  in  model  school, 
Grades  2  and  3,  for  observation  classes,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  igio-igri.  Critic  Teacher,  primary  grade,  Western  Illinois  State 
Normal  School,  1911-1912.  Training  Supervisor,  grades  1  and  2,  Kent  State 
Normal  School,  1913- 

DAVID  OLSON 

Department  of  Geography 

Ripon  College,  (Wisconsin),  1897-1901.  B.  A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901- 
1902.     Cornell  Summer  School,   1902.      Columbia  Summer  School,    1903. 
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University  of  Chicago,  Summer  School,  1904.  M.  Sc,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1909-10.  Field  Work,  Summer,  1902,  with  Professor  R.  D. 
George.  Field  Work,  Summer,  1905,  with  Dr.  C.  A.  Davis.  Geograph- 
ical study  by  travel  in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Great  Britain.  Teacher  in  rural  schools,  2  years.  Assistant  in  Phi- 
losophy, University  of  Michigan,  1901-1902.  Head  of  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy, State  Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  1902-1903.  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Physiography,  Madison,  Wis.,  High  School,  1909-1910.  Assistant 
in  Geology,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909-1910.  Head  of  Department  of 
Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  1 903-1913.  Head 
of  Department  of  Geography,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913- 

JOSEPH  E.  LAYTON 

Department  of  History  and  Government 

Graduate,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1895.  A.  B.,  Indiana  University 
1904.  Graduate  Student  in  History  and  Political  Science,  University  of 
Chicago,  1907-08,  1908-09  and  1910-11.  Research  work  in  History,  Indiana 
LTniversity  Library,  on  thesis  for  Ph.  D.  degree,  University  of  Chicago, 
1911-12.  Research  work  in  History,  Indiana  State  Library,  1912-13. 
Teacher  in  district  schools,  two  years.  Principal,  Winamac,  Ind.,  High 
School,  1896-1902.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Attica,  Ind.,  1903-1907. 
Director,  Training  Department,  Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  1909-1910. 
Assistant  in  History,  Indiana  University,  1911-1912.  Head  of  Department 
of  History  and  Government,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913- 

LIDA  MEREDITH  LAYTON 

Department  of  Household  Science  and    Arts 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1903.  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago, "1908.  Assistant 
Principal,  Rochester,  Ind.,  High  School,  1892-1898.  Teacher  of  Latin, 
Winamac,  Ind.,  High  School,  1900-1902.  De*an  of  Women,  Sioux  Falls 
College,  S.  D.,  1908-1909.  Teacher  in  Louisiana  State  Normal  School, 
1909  1910.  Assistant  in  Domestic  Science,  State  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  1911-1912.  Head  of  Department  of  Domestic  Science, 
Chicago  Technical  Normal  School,  1912-1913.  Head  of  Department  of 
Household  Science  and    Arts,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913- 

J.  W.  DINSMORE 
Department  of  Rurae  Schooes 
Teacher  in  country  schools,  1884-1886.  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Clifton, 
Kansas,  1886-1889.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Washington,  Kansas, 
1S89-1892.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Humboldt,  Neb.,  1892- 
1897.  Student  at  State  University,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  1897-1898.  Superin- 
tendent of  City  Schools,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  1898-1900.  Dean,  Normal 
School  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  1900-1913.  Summer  School,  Harvard 
University,  1893.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1904.  A.  M., 
(honorary),  Berea  College,  1902.  Head  of  Department  of  Rural  Schools, 
Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913- 
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LEMUEL  A.    PITTENGER 

DEPARTMENT  OF   ENGLISH 

A.  B.,  University  of  Indiana,  1907.  A.  M.,  University  of  Indiana,  1908. 
Teacher  in  the  rural  schools  of  Indiana,  three  years.  Head  of  English 
Department,  Muncie,  Indiana,  High  School,  1900-1905.  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation, Muncie,  Indiana,  Normal,  1905-1907.  Critic  and  Instructor  in 
English,  University  of  Indiana,  1908-1913.  Instructor  in  English,  LTniver- 
sity  of  Indiana,  during  the  Summer  Sessions  of  1908,  1909,  1910  and  1911. 
Head  of  Department  of  English,  Kent  State  Normal  School,   1913- 

CLINTON  S.  VAN  DEUSEN 
Department  of  Manual  Training 

M.  E.,  Cornell  University,  1894.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Keuka  College, 
1 894-1 895.  Instructor  in  Woodworking  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  1895-1896.  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis,  1896-1898.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Manual  x\rts,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  1898-1913.  Head 
of  Department  of  Manual  Training,  Kent  State  Normal  School,  1913- 

HARVEY  L.  EBY 

Field  Work — Extension  Teaching 

Ohio  Northern  University,  1903-1905.  Lebanon  University,  1906.  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1909-1910,  A.  B.  Teacher  in  ungraded  rural  schools,  four  years. 
Principal,  graded  village  school,  three  years.  Principal,  Bluffton,  Ohio, 
High  School,  1902-1903.  Superintendent,  Rawson,  Ohio,  Schools,  1903- 
1904.  Superintendent,  City  Schools,  Bellevue,  Ky.,  1906- 1909.  Superinten- 
dent, Alliance,  Ohio,  Public  Schools,  1910-1913.  Kent  State  Normal 
School,  1913. 

RUTH  V.  ATKINSON 

Department  of  Physical  Education 

University  of  Chicago,  1907-1908.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics,  1908-1910.  Cornell  Univers^,  1912-1913.  Teacher  of  English 
and  Physical  Training  in  the  Starrett  School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  (affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Chicago),  1910-1911.  Head  of  Department  of 
Physical  Education,  Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  Durant,  Okla., 
1911-1912.  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Kent  State  Normal 
School,  1913- 

EDITH  M.  OLSON 

Training  Supervisor 
Graduate,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  English  Scientific  and 
Special  Kindergarten  Courses.  Graduate  Student,  Summers,  1907,  1908. 
University  of  Chicago,  1909.  Student  in  Education,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1910,  1911,  1912.  Principal  and  teacher  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  Me- 
nasha,  Wis.,  1907-1908.  Principal  and  teacher  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  1908-1909.  Principal,  supervisor  of  grades,  and  teacher  of  eighth 
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grade,  1910-1913.     Training  Supervisor,  Grades  7  and  8,  Kent  State  Nor- 
mal School,   1913- 

JOSEPH  B.   HANAN 

Training  Supervisor,  Rural  School 
Ph.  B.,  Buchtel  College,  ^1910.  Teacher  in  rural  school,  1905.  Teacher, 
Akron  Y.  M .  C.  A.  Night  School,  1908-1909.  Teacher,  Akron  City  Night 
vSchool,  1909.  Assistant  in  English,  Buchtel  College,  1909- 1 910.  Teacher 
of  English,  Wadsworth  High  School,  1910-1912.  Superintendent  of 
Auburn  Schools,   1912-1913. 

ELLIS  C.  SEAIvE 
A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1905.  A.  M.,  Miami  University,  [907.  B.  S,  Berea 
College,  1904.  Teacher  in  the  public  schools,  T895-1900.  Instructor, 
Normal  Department  of  Berea  College,  1905-1907.  Summer  terms  at  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  1905-1906.  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Social 
Sciences,  Berea  College,  1907-1909.  Professor  of  Latin,  Berea  College, 
1909-1913.  Director  of  Summer  School,  Berea  College,  1908-1913.  Kent 
State  Normal  School,  1913- 

MARGARET   W.    BLAKE 
Training  Supervisor 

Diploma,  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  1907.  American  Institute  of 
Normal  Methods,  Northwestern  University.  1913.  Teacher  in  Grades, 
1907-1909.  Teacher  of  Music  and  English  in  grade  8,  19091910.  Teacher 
of  Physiology,  Grade  8,  1908-1909.  Training  Supervisor,  grades  5  and  6, 
Kent  State  Normal  School,   191 3- 

ADALINE  KING 
CLERK 
Graduate  of  Dyke  School  of  Business,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Teacher  in  ungraded 
rural  schools,  three  years.  Teacher  in  fourth  grade,  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
Public  Schools,  three  years.  Teacher  in  seventh  grade,  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
Public  Schools,  five  years.  Teacher  of  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Com- 
mercial   Correspondence,  Harbor  High  School,  Ashtabula  Harl  or,  Ohio, 


•  The  additional  teachers  needed  for  the  large  enrollment  of 
the  Summer  Session  have  been  selected  with  the  same  care  and 
with  the  same  high  standard  used  in  selecting  the  members  of  the 
regular  facultv. 

Since  professional  training  will  be  required  of  all  teachers  here- 
after and  this  preparation  must  be  made  in  State  Normal  Schools  or 
in  other  approved  schools  maintaining  a  completely  equipped  practice 
school  of  eight  grades  you  should  make  sure  in  selecting  a  school  for 
summer  study  that  the  work  you  do  will  satisfy  this  requirement  of 
the  law,  and  be  accepted  as  part  requirement  for  a  diploma  and 
vState    Life  Certificate. 


HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 

May  10,  1910,  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  establishing  two 
new  normal  schools,  one  to  be  located  in  Northeastern  Ohio  and  one 
in  Northwestern  Ohio.  A  commission,  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
selected  the  city  of  Bowling  Green  as  the  location  for  the  northwest- 
ern school  and  the  city  of  Kent  for  the  normal  school  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  northeastern  district.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  organized  May  31,  1910;  and  at  a  later  meeting, 
July  17,  191 1,  elected  the  President  of  the  school,  the  appointment 
being  required  at  this  time  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  in  order 
that  he  might  advise  with  the  architect  concerning  the  building 
plans.  With  the  initial  appropriation  of  $150,000  two  buildings 
were  built.  The  women's  dormitory,  a  fireproof  structure,  is  64X 
168  feet,  three  stories  in  height,  with  rooming  accommodations  for 
seventy  students  and  dining  room  capacity  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  administration  building,  width  100  feet,  length  216  feet, 
is  three  stories  in  height.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  June  18,  1912, 
and  regular  class  work  began  May  19,  191 3,  with  an  enrollment  of 
292  for  the  first  summer  session. 

The  commission  in  selecting  this  site  for  the  Normal  School 
were  influenced  by  two  main  considerations,  namely;  the  ease  with 
which  the  school  may  be  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  district,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  grounds.  These  grounds  comprise  eighty-five  acres, 
more  than  fifty  of  which  were  donated  for  this  purpose  by  W.  S. 
Kent.  The  remainder  of  the  tract  was  purchased  with  a  fund  sub- 
scribed by  the  citizens  of  Kent  under  the  direction  and  leadership 
of  the  local  Board  of  Trade. 

The  legislature  of  1913  appropriated  $230,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  heating  plant  and  two  additional  buildings.  No  attempt 
was  made  in  building  the  administration  building  to  provide  for 
auditorium,  library,  gymnasium,  training  school  or  laboratory 
sciences.  The  two  new  buildings  now  under  construction  make 
special  provision  for  these  activities  of  the  school. 

The  administration  building  comprising  the  left  wing  of  the 
group  of  buildings  pictured  on  page  4,  contains  thirty,  well  lighted, 
sanitary  class  rooms  of  ample  size.     The  central  building  of  this 
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group  provides  for  the  general  offices,  a  library  with  stack  room  for 
50,000  volumes  and  reading  rooms  to  accommodate  one  thousand 
students,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  an  auditorium  seating  sixteen 
hundred.  The  right  wing  will  be  devoted  half  to  the  laboratory 
sciences,  household  science  and  manual  training,  and  half  to  the 
Training  School. 

The  city  of  Kent  is  situated  almost  in  the  center  of  the  North- 
eastern Ohio  Normal  School  District,  in  Portage  County,  on  the 
watershed  from  which  the  streams  flow  northward  to  Lake  Erie  and 
southward  to  the  Ohio  River.  A  more  beautiful  or  healthful  site 
could  not  be  found.  From  the  wooded  hill,  surrounded  by  eighty- 
five  acres  of  rolling  campus,  the  buildings  command  an  uninterrupted 
view  for  rnamT  miles  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga  River. 
These  ample  grounds,  half  of  which  are  covered  with  heavy  wood- 
land, within  the  edge  of  which  the  buildings  are  located,  bring  the 
students  close  to  nature  and  furnish  an  unequaled  opportunity  for 
experimental  work  in  gardening  and  agriculture  and  for  field  work 
in  the  natural  sciences. 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    SCHOOL 

Section  1  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  19 10  provided 
that  "The  normal  school  system  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  created  and 
established  by  Chapter  Ten  of  the  General  Code,  be  extended  by  the 
creation  and  establishment  of  two  additional  state  normal  schools, 
one  in  Northeastern  Ohio  and  one  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  to  be  so 
located  as  to  afford  the  best  opportunity  possible  for  all  the  people 
to  obtain  the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  teachers 
trained  both  theoretically  and  practically."  The  State  Normal 
School,  then,  is  a  special  school  intended  solely  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  of  Ohio.  The  school  is  organized  and  con- 
ducted with  this  one  thing  in  view  and  it  is  expected  that  students 
undertaking  the  work  shall  do  so  with  the  purpose  of  teaching  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

In  accordance  with  this  purpose  students  who  fail  to  carry  their 
work  or  prove  for  any  other  reason  unfit  for  the  w7ork  of  teaching 
will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  school.  Much  can  be  done  to 
encourage  backward  students  who  may  not  have  yet  discovered  their 
own  power  and  to  develop  leadership  in  those  who  have  not  yet 
learned  the  method  of  self-direction.     Therefore,  special  effort  will 
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be  made  to  help  worthy  students  until  it  is  plainly  demonstrated 
that  they  lack  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  successful  teacher. 
Once  this  is  made  clear  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
and  the  school  that  he  be  asked  to  withdraw. 

The  Normal  School  is  organized  and  planned  to  give  its  students 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  principles  of  teaching,  and  practical 
skill  in  the  actual  work  of  the  school  room.  To  the  degree  that 
this  aim  is  realized,  its  graduates  upon  assignments  to  a  school  will 
know  in  advance  the  conditions  to  be  met,  and  will  from  the  start, 
teach  with  a  fair  degree  of  power  and  skill.  With  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  education,  and  some  skill  in  their  conscious  appli- 
cation in  actual  teaching,  the  young  teacher  need  not  be  limited  to 
a  machine-like  application  of  mere  prescriptions  and  devices,  but 
may  develop  some  originality  and  individuality.  The  feeling  of 
worth  and  power  resulting  therefrom  is  the  source  of  that  inspira- 
tion which,  emanating  from  the  teacher,  stimulates  the  pupil  to  a 
high  degree  of  sustained  effort  and  achievement,  and  reacting  on 
the  teacher  urges  toward  growth  and  progress.  Even  more  depends 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  worker  than  upon  mere  technical  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  the  final  aim,  therefore,  of  the  school,  is  to  nurture 
and  keep  alive  in  the  pupil-teacher  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  her  work,  through  a  growing  appreciation  of  its  possibilities  for 
herself  and  her  pupils. 


DISCIPLINE    OF  THE   SCHOOL 

The  management  of  the  school  is  not  viewed  merely  as  a  means 
towards  study  as  an  end,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  educational 
value  in  developing  in  the  student-teacher  the  true  spirit  of  leader- 
ship which  is  based  only  upon  rational  self-control.  Mere  obedi- 
ence to  authority,  following  blindly  without  sharing  the  aim  and 
spirit  of  leadership,  may  secure  good  order  through  repression; 
but  it  can  not  develop  in  the  governed  a  spirit  of  co-operation  with 
the  enforcement  of  law.  The  rules  and  regulations,  to  which  teachers 
and  students  are  alike  subject,  must  be  seen  by  both  to  derive  their 
authority,  not  from  the  wall  of  the  teacher,  but  from  the  rights  of 
the  school. 

In  approaching  all  questions  of  management  and  discipline  from 
this  view  point,   personal  matters  are  eliminated  at  the  start,   and 
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teacher  and  pupil  readily  find  common  ground  whereon  opposition 
disappears  and  weakness  and  negligence  are  the  chief  remaining 
obstacles  to  complete  and  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school.  Thus  the  teacher  descends  from  the  plat- 
form of  personally  derived  authority  to  take  her  place  by  the  side 
of  the  pupil  in  the  effort  he  is  to  make  to  order  his  conduct  by  prin- 
ciples of  right  doing,  from  which  effort,  and  from  no  other  source, 
can  come  habits  of  right  thought  and  right  action.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Normal  School  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  student- 
teacher  must  have  realized  through  experience  the  meaning  of  self- 
imposed  obedience  to  recognized  reasonable  requirements;  that  she 
must  have  felt  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  comradeship  with  teachers, 
and  have  developed  a  sense  of  power  and  worth  through  self  control 
and  self  direction,  before  she  can  direct  the  activities  of  children  to 
the  end  of  strengthened  character. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  Normal  School  provides  at  present  a  training  school  of 
eight  grades.  When  the  special  training  school  building,  now 
under  construction,  is  completed,  grades  nine  and  ten  will  be  added 
and  in  the  near  future  provision  will  be  made  for  all  four  grades 
of  the  high  school  for   purposes  of  observation  and   training. 

The  Brady  School,  a  one-room  rural  training  school  but  ten 
minutes'  ride  by  trolley  from  the  Normal  campus,  with  equipment  for 
Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  suitable  for  the  needs  of 
a  rural  school,  gives  ample  opportunity  for  the  training  of  rural 
teachers.  It  is  planned  to  make  of  this  the  best  possible  neighborhood 
school  which  may  serve  as  a  model  in  the  way  of  building,  equip- 
ment and  adaptation  of  course  of  study  to  rural  needs.  An  experiment 
field  for  demonstration  of  the  essential  principles  of  scientific  agri- 
culture and  a  school  garden  are  important  parts  of  the  equipment. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  operation  it  has  produced  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

The  Head  of  the  Rural  School  Department  is  Superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  the  township  in  which  Kent  is  situated;  the  Normal 
vSchool  is  located  in  the  center  of  this  township,  and  it  is  expected 
that  these  one- room  rural  schools  will  soon  be  brought  together  in  a 
special  building  on  the  Normal  School  grounds  to  constitute  a 
typical  centralized  township  school  to  be  used  for  observation  and 
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training  purposes,  Manual  Training  is  now  taught  in  all  of 
these  one- room  township  schools  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Manual  Training  of  the  Xormal  School.  This 
work  is  conducted  with  very  little  equipment  in  these  isolated  one- 
room  rural  schools  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  teachers  and  patrons 
everywhere  how  easily  the  teaching  of  manual  training  might  be 
introduced  into  the  country  schools  if  teachers  were  provided  who 
were  properly  prepared  to  direct  the  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Divisions  of  the  School  Year 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  equal  terms  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  terms.  In  addition  to  the 
three  terms  of  the  regular  year  a  summer  term  of  six  weeks  is  pro- 
vided, making  a  total  of  forty-two  weeks  of  instruction.  A  long 
summer  term  of  twelve  weeks  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  spring 
cerm  and  closing  with  the  six  weeks  summer  term  does  not  add  to 
the  length  of  the  school  year. 

Credits 

By  a  "credit"  is  meant  twelve  weeks  of  acceptable  work  done 
in  a  single  subject  by  an  average  student  carrying  four  subjects 
with  five  recitations  a  week  in  each.  Nothing  less  than  one  half 
credit  in  a  given  subject  is  entered  on  the  records.  One  recitation 
daily  in  one  subject  for  the  long  summer  term  counts  one  credit; 
for  the  short  summer  term,  one  half  credit.  Two  recitations  daily 
in  a  subject  for  the  short  summer  term  counts  one  credit. 

Credentials 

High  school  graduates  must  present  on  registration  a  complete 
official  record  of  their  high  school  course.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
ma>'  be  had  upon  application  in  writing  or  in  person  at  the  Xormal 
School  office.  High  school  graduates  should  secure  these  blanks 
in  advance  of  the  time  for  entering  and  have  them  filled  out  and 
certified  by  their  high  school  principals  or  superintendents. 
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Advanced  Credits 

The  Kent  State  Normal  School  will  endeavor  to  give  full  recogni- 
tion for  all  scholarship  which  applicants  possess. 

Credit  for  work  done  in  other  institutions  will  be  allowed  upon 
the  course  here  in  so  far  as  such  work  comes  within  the  require- 
ments for  the  Normal  School  diploma.  This  qualification  makes  it 
impossible  to  know  in  advance  that  all  of  the  work  done  in  another 
school  will  be  accepted  for  advanced  credit.  Such  credit  is  granted 
by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  upon  the  receipt  of  evidence  that  the 
work  offered  meets  this  requirement.  The  candidate  for  advanced 
credit  must  submit  official  statements  from  the  institutions  in  which 
the  work  was  done.  Special  blanks  prepared  for  reporting  work 
offered  for  advanced  credit  may  be  had  upon  application. 

Teachers  of  maturity  and  well  certified  experience,  upon  pres- 
entation of  evidence  of  marked  success  in  teaching,  may  be  granted 
the  credits  required  in  the  Observation,  Discussion  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  also  in  special  method  courses  in  subjects  in  which 
their  teaching  is  know  to  be  especially  strong.  As  a  rule  such 
credits  will  not  be  granted  except  to  those  who  are  well  known  to 
the  faculty  through  class  work  done  in  residence  at  the  school. 
Under  these  conditions  the  granting  of  the  credit  is  based  upon  a 
direct  personal  examination. 

Time  for  Entering 

Students  are  expected  to  be  present  for  registration  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  term.  Persons  entering  several  days  late  are 
handicapped  in  their  work  and  the  classes  they  enter  lose  something 
in  efficiency.  Therefore  persons  seeking  entrance  after  registration 
day  must  be  prepared  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  delay  or 
they  will  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  the  back  work. 
In  this  case  they  will  not,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  credits. 

It  would  be  well  for  students  who  know  in  advance  that  they 
must  be  unavoidably  late  in  entering  to  write  that  fact  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  term  with  an  explanation  of 
the  conditions. 

Teachers     Bureau 

The  Teachers  Bureau,  consisting  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty, 
will  seek  to  further  the  interests  of  the  graduates  and  students  of 
the  school  by  helping  them  to  secure  positions  for  which  they  are 
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fitted  by  ability,  training  and  experience.  This  work  will  be  so 
carefully  and  conscientiously  done  that  the  Normal  School  expects 
that  its  recommendations  will  carry  weight  with  the  superintendents 
and  boards  of  education  in  its  district.  By  just  dealing  and  by  using 
extreme  care  in  making  recommendations,  the  Bureau  will  aim  to 
establish  such  relations  with  public  school  officials  as  will  enable  it 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
all.  School  officials  are  looking  for  a  supply  of  trained  teachers  to 
the  schools  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  state  with  their 
high  standards  of  scholarship  and  professional  training.  Letters  are 
received  daily  asking  for  teachers.  Many  superintendents  visit  the 
summer  school  to  confer  with  the  committee  and  meet  appli- 
cants. In  this  way  many  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  summer  school 
of  19 1 3  secured  promotions  at  increased  salaries.  This  demand  for 
normal-trained  teachers  is  much  greater  than  the  school  can  supply. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition  is  Free — No  obstacles  of  any  kind  will  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  students  or  teachers  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  better 
public  service. 

No  incidental  fees  of  any  kind  will  be  cliarged  residents  of  Ohio 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  Free  tuition  together 
with  the  reasonable  cost  of  living,  guaranteed  by  the  school  with 
its  dormitory  and  large,  well  equipped  dining  rooms,  will  enable 
students  to  attend  the  normal  school  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
to  spend  the  time  in  study. 

Rooms  and  Board — Rooms  in  the  homes  of  the  citizens  of 
Kent,  furnished  for  two,  may  be  rented  at  Si. 00  to  Si. 50  per  week 
for  each  student.      Board  may  be  had  at  S3. 00  to  S4.00  per  week. 

Dormitory — This  new  fireproof  building,  situated  on  a  com- 
manding elevation  with  a  fine  view,  and  surrounded  by  native  forest 
trees  covering  acres  in  extent,  offers  an  attractive  home  for  students. 
The  suites  are  arranged  with  study  rooms  separate  from  bed  rooms. 

The  rooms  are  attractively  furnished  and  the  separate  study 
rooms  give  a  much  more  homelike  atmosphere  than  can  be  had 
where  bed  rooms  must  be  used  for  both  living  and  studv  rooms. 
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The  room  rent  for  each  student,  two  in  a  room  with  separate  beds, 
an  extra  study  room  provided,  is  $1.25  per  week.  vStudents  must 
furnish  towels,  pillow  slips  and  sheets.  Rooms  may  be  reserved  by 
mail  in  advance.  The  calls  for  rooms  in  the  dormitory  for  the  sum- 
mer school  of  1913  were  sufficient  to  have  filled  it  two  and  a  half 
times;  therefore  it  is  well  to  make  reservations  early.  Room  rent 
for  the  six  weeks   summer  term  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

Estimated  Total  Expenses  per  Term  of  Twelve  Weeks 

Board — twelve  weeks $36  00  to  $48  00 

Room 12  00  to    18  00 

Laundry 5  00  to     10  00 

Books  and  Stationery 10  00  to    12  00 

Total $63  00  to  $88  00 

NATURAL  ADVANTAGES 
A  Summer  at  the  Lakes 

The  Kent  State  Normal  School  by  reason  of  its  location  offers 
to  teachers  who  have  been  housed  within  school  rooms  during  the 
year  an  unusual  opportunity  to  combine  summer  stud}r  with  the 
pleasure  and  benefits  of  outdoor  life.  The  campus  contains  eighty- 
five  acres  mostly  covered  by  native  forest,  and  yet  the  Normal 
buildings,  half  hidden  in  the  "big  woods"  are  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  main  street  of  the  city. 

Kent  is  in  the  center  of  a  cluster  of  beautiful,  spring-fed  lakes, 
all  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  these,  nearly  one  hundred  acres  in  extent,  are  easily 
reached  by  trolley.  The  regular  season  for  visitors  from  the  city 
does  not  open  until  late  in  July,  and  enough  cottages  will  be  avail- 
able during  the  summer  school  at  Twin  Lakes,  Silver  Lake,  and 
Lake  Brady  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  students.  These 
cottages,  furnished  for  light  housekeeping,  will  rent  for  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  each  per  week  and  will  accommodate  from  six  to  twelve  stu- 
dents. Students  occupying  cottages  can  get  their  midday  meals  at 
the  dining  rooms  in  the  Normal  School  dormitory.  With  school  in 
session  but  five  days  a  week,  this  offers  an  opportunity  to  spend  two 
day  in  seven  at  the  lakes  with  advantages  which  a  little  later  in  the 
season  hundreds  of  people  from  the  city  will  come  to  enjoy.  Boat- 
ing, bathing  and  fishing  in  the  clear  waters  of  these  beautiful  lakes 
furnish  attractive  out-of-door  sport. 
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Several  cottages  were  occupied  by  students  during  the  last 
summer  school,  and  the  views  of  "Student  Life  at  Brady"  on  page  32 
give  some  suggestion  of  the  opportunities  for  relaxation  and  rest. 
Eight  girls  who  occupied  a  cottage  and  did  their  own  housekeeping 
kept  a  careful  account  of  their  expenses.  The  figures  as  given 
below  are  for  one  of  the  group  of  eight  covering  the  term  of  six 
weeks.  The  board  includes  several  items  of  cottage  equipment 
such  as  a  hammock,   etc. 

Board $1500 

Rent 7    00 

Car  fare  to  and  from  school   2   50 

Light 25 

Total 524  75 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES 

Kent  is  situated  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Erie,  the  Wheeling 
and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads,  with  twenty- 
two  trains  a  day.  In  addition  to  this,  the  C.  A.  &  C.  and  the  C.  & 
P.  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  come  within  twenty  min- 
utes ride  by  trolley.  The  Northern  Ohio  Traction  line  gives 
half  hour  service.  Almost  any  part  of  the  district  can  be  reached 
in  four  hours  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  Kent  are  such  that 
students  from  man}*  parts  of  the  district  can  travel  to  and  from  their 
homes  daily  with  not  more  than  an  hour's  ride. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  classes  organized  and  conducted  by 
the  Normal  School  during  its  first  year,  1912-1913,  exclusive  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Training  School,  was  1337.  Three  hundred  teachers 
were  in  attendance  at  the  summer  school  and  fourteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  separate  courses  in  Agriculture,  History  of  Education, 
Principles  of  Teaching,  Psychology  and  Sociology  were  presented  by 
the  Xormal  School  faculty  to  teachers  in  service. 

The  enrollment  in  the  beginning  class  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  19 13- 19 14  numbered  153.  The  number  of  students  in  the 
extension  classes  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  141 9. 

The  enrollment  in  all  classes  organized  and  conducted  by  the 
Xormal  School  for  the  first  semester  of  1 9 1 3- 1 9 1 4  reached  the  total  of 
1692. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  STUDENTS 

If  you  failed  to  bring  your  high  school  credentials  with  you 
secure  blanks  from  the  office  for  this  purpose  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  This  applies  to  those  summer  school  students  who  are 
working  for  the  diploma. 

When  registering  give  your  name  as  you  want  it  on  your 
diploma  when  you  graduate.  You  must  register  and  have  your 
program  approved  before  entering  classes.  Your  program  must 
be  signed  by  each  of  your  instructors.  Return  your  program  to 
the  office  immediately  after  you  have  secured  the  signatures  of  your 
instructors. 

You  will  not  be  permitted  to  carry  work  totaling  more  than 
two  credits  for  the  six-weeks  term  nor  more  than  four  credits  for 
the  twelve-weeks  term  without  permission  from  the  faculty.  You 
will  not  be  permitted  in  any  case  to  carry  more  than  five  studies. 
Application  for  the  extra  study  must  be  made  in  writing  upon 
blanks  furnished  from  the  office. 

You  will  be  permitted  to  observe  in  any  of  the  eight  grades  of 
the  training  school  in  addition  to  your  regular  program. 

Do  not  expect  credit  for  your  work  unless  you  are  regular  in 
attendance  at  all  classes.  No  record  of  your  work  will  be  made 
if  you  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  term  unless  the  withdrawal 
is  due  to  illness.  In  such  case  the  work  may  sometimes  be  com- 
pleted by  correspondence. 

Leave  your  Kent  address  at  the  post  office.  If  you  change 
your  Kent  address  after  registering  you  are  required  to  notify  the 
Normal  School  office. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES 


Diploma  Courses 


Education  nA — Psychology 

Education  nB — The  Teaching  Process 

Education  12 — School  Administration 

Education  13 — The  Social  Aspects  of  Education 

Education  14 — History  of  Education 

Education  15 — Method  and  Management  in  Primary  Grades.  .  . 

Agriculture  11 — Agriculture  in  the  Grades 

Drawing  n — Public  School  Art 

Drawing  T2 — Public  School  Handwork 

English  11A — English  in  the  Lower  Grades 

English  11B — English  in  the  Lpper  Grades 

English  12 — Grammar  and  Composition,  Advanced  Course 

English  13A — Representative  American  Literature 

English  I3B--Representative  English  Classics 

Geography  11 — The  Principles  of  Geography 

Geography  1 2 — Geography  in  the  Grades 

Geography  13 — Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades 

History  11 A — History  in  the  Lower  Grades 

History  1  rB — History  in  the  L'pper  Grales 

History  12 — History  of  Ohio 

History  13 — History  of  England 

Government  J 2 — General  Government 

Government  13 — Local   Government 

Economics  11 

Household  Science  31 A — Food  Study  and  Preparation 

Household  Science  31B — Food  Study  and  Preparation 

Household  Science  33 — Household  Administration 

Household  Arts  34 — Sewing 

Household  Arts  35 — Textiles 

Kindergarten  31 — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Kindergarten  32 — Stories  and  Games 

Latin  26— The  Teaching  of  High  School  Latin 

Manual  Training  33 A— Wood  Working 

Manual  Training  33 B — Wood  Working 

Manual  Training  31B— Mechanical  Drawing 

Manual  Training  31C — Mechanical  Drawing 

Mathematics  11 A — Arithmetic  in  the  Lower  Grades 

Mathematics  11B— Arithmetic  in  the  Upper  Grades 

Mathematics  12 — History  of  Arithmetic 

Mathematics  13 — Geometry 

Music  1 J — Public  School  Music     

Music  2>2 — Music  in  the  Primary  Grades 

Physical  Education  1 1  A-Phvsical  Education  in  the  Lower  Grades 
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Physical  Education  uB — Physical  Education  in  the  Upper  Grades.  y2  credit 

Physical  Education  21 — Kinesiology y2  credit 

Biology  11 — Botany > y2  credit 

Biology  13 — Nature  Study y2  credit 

Physiology  ir — Elementary  Sanitary  vScience y2  credit 

Chemistry  11 l/2  or  1  credit 

Physics  11    l/2  credit 

All  courses  included  in  the  above  list  count  for  credit  toward  the  Normal 
School  Diploma.  One  recitation  daily  in  a  subject  for  the  long  term  counts 
one  credit;  for  the  short  term,  one  half-credit.  Two  recitations  daily  in  a 
subject  for  the  short  term  count  one  credit. 

For  Teachers  in  the  Rural  Schools 

Agriculture  1 — Agriculture  in  the  Rural  Schools y2  credit 

Biology  1 — Agricultural  Botany y2  credit 

Chemistry  1— Agricultural  Chemistry l/2  or  1  credit 

Drawing  I l/2  credit 

Education  1 — Method    in  Teaching .  y2  credit 

Education  2— The  Social  Aspects  of  Rural  Education y2  credit 

English  6A — Grammar  and  Composition y2  credit 

English  7A — Representative  American  Literature y2  credit 

English  7B — Representative    English  Classics y2  credit 

Geography  1 — Physical  Geography l/2  credit 

Geography  6— Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography l/2  credit 

History  1 — United  States  History y2  or  1  credit 

History  2 — Civics  ....  y2  credit 

Manual  Training  1 %.  credit 

Mathematics  1 — Farm  Arithmetic y2  credit 

Music  1 — Music  in  the  Rural  Schools ...  y2  credit 

Physical  Education  1 — Physical  Education  in  the  Rural  Schools  ^  or  1  credit 

Physics  1 — Agricultural  Physics l/2  credit 

Physiology    1 — Elementary   Sanitary  Science %  credit 

Reading  1 — Reading  in  the  Rural  Schools  y2  credit 

All  courses  included  in  the  above  list  count  for  full  credit  toward  the  cer- 
tificate for  the  two  year  Rural  School  Training  Course.  Based  on  four  years 
of  high  school  work  they  count  toward  the  regular  diploma.  The  Professional 
Courses  in  this  program  have  special  value  for  superintendents. 

Graduate  Courses 

These  courses  require  as  a  basis  graduation  from  a  two  year 
normal  school  course  or  equivalent  scholarship  and  professional 
training;  therefore  it  is  expected  that  no  immature  student  of  limited 
experience  or  little  professional  training  will  enroll  for  them.  The 
work  will  be  made  as  intensive  as  our  equipment  and  library  facili- 
ties will  permit. 
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111  connection  with  some  of  the  courses  the  instructor  may  re- 
quire that  each  member  of  the  class  prepare  a  thesis  or  make  some 
investigation  of  a  practical  nature  on  some  phase  of  work  related  to 
the  subject  under  discussion.  Additional  credit  for  continued  in- 
vestigation or  research  in  some  practical  field  of  education  may  be 
granted  by  permission  of  the  President.  Students  entering  such 
courses  should  submit  at  the  beginning  suggestive  problems  in  which 
they  are  interested  and  upon  which  they  are  willing  to  make  ex- 
tended study. 

For  college  graduates  and  those  who  have  completed  a  two 
year  normal  school  course  or  its  equivalent  the  following  graduate 
courses  will  count  toward  the  degree  of  B.  Ed. 


Biology  21 — Forestry 

Economics  1 1 

Education  26 — Educational  Psychology 

Education  27 — School  Administration 

Education  28 — History  of  Education 

English  2i — Victorian  Literature 

English  22 — Shakespeare 

English  23— The  Short  Story 

English  25 — Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

English  26 — Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period 

English  27 — The  Teaching  of  High  School  English 

Geography  21 — Advanced  Physiography 

Government  12 — General  Government 

Government  13  — Local  Government 

History  1 1 — History  in  the  Grades ^  or 

History  13 — History  of  England ]/2  or 

Mathematics  21 — Trigonometry 

Mathematics  22 — College   Algebra 

Physical  Education  2  r — Kinesiology 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   COURSES 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  so  as  to  correlate  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  extension  courses,  and  those  offered  in  the  summer 
session  of  19 13. 

Many  courses  are  divided  into  two  parts,  either  of  which  may 
be  taken  with,  or  without,  the  other  except  where  specifically  stated 
otherwise.  Any  course  offered  for  one-half  credit  will  be  program- 
med for  a  whole  credit  if  as  many  as  ten  students  request  it. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION 
Diploma  Courses 

For  beginners,  the  following  order  of  subjects  is  urged;  it 
makes  it  possible  to  develop  in  a  definite  manner  a  specific  plan  of 
professional  training,  one  which  experience  has  shown  to  bring  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

Education  1 1 A — Psychology.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
aid  the  student,  first,  in  the  selection  and  understanding  of  some  of 
the  general  laws  of  psychology  as  established  by  recent  investigations; 
second,  to  indicate  various  ways  in  which  knowledge  may  be 
utilized  by  the  teacher. 

Part  I.  The  topics  discussed  are  as  follows:  the  biological 
theory  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  psychology  and  life;  relation  be_ 
tween  mind  and  body;  the  nature  and  purpose  of  instincts;  native 
and  acquired  reactions;  the  laws  of  association,  etc.   One-half  credit . 

Part  II.  The  discussions  will  cover  the  following  topics:  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  images  and  memories;  the  acquisition  of  ideas; 
the  will;  the  emotions.     Part  I  is  prerequisite  to  this  course  but  may 

be  taken  in  conjunction  with  it.     Texts:  James'  Talks  to  Teachers 

> 

and  Thorndike's  Elements  of  Psychology.  One-half  credit. 

Education  11B — The  Teaching  Process. 

Part  I.        Not  offered  in  19 14.  One-half  credit. 

Part  II.  A  number  of  excellent  books  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years,  dealing  with  the  principles  of  the  t  eaching 
process  from  various  points  of  view.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of 
this  course  to  compare  and  contrast   these   different    points  of  view 
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with  that  of  Strayer.  Such  texts  as  McMurry's  Elementary 
School  Standards,  Klapper's  Principles  of  Educational  Practice, 
Bagley's  Craftsmanship  in  Teaching,  etc.,  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  this  course.  Reports,  both  oral  and  written,  on  assigned  read- 
ing will  be  a  regular  part  of  the  work.  Ojie-half  credit. 

Education  12 — School  Administration. 

Part  I.  School  Management  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  grade  teachers.  The  unit  of  administration  here  considered  is 
the  classroom.  The  chief  aims  are  to  aid  the  teacher  in  gaining 
the  mastery  of  school  room  technique;  to  acquire  skill  in  the 
instruction  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is 
gaining  knowledge  of  each  individual  of  the  group  which  will 
enable  her  to  suit  her  instruction  to  his  particular  needs.  Much 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  those  qualifications  which  the  teacher  must 
possess  in  order  to  be  efficient  in  school  management.  Text: 
Bagley's  Classroom  Management,  supplemented  by  additional 
assigned  reading.  One-half  credit. 

Part  II.  A  continuation  of  the  work  in  Classroom  Manage- 
ment, supplemented  by  numerous  readings,  reports  and  references 
from  current  magazines  and  periodicals.  One-half  credit. 

Education  13 — The  Social  Aspects  of  Education. 

Part  I.  The  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  social  conditions  in 
teaching.  Certain  features  in  education  that  are  likely  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  teacher  out  of  touch  with  social  conditions.  The 
following  broad  general  outline  of  topics  will  indicate  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  course:  the  social  view  of  education;  the  social 
relations  of  home  and  school;  the  school  as  a  social  center;  the  play- 
ground movement;  vocational  education;  the  social  life  of  the 
school;  the  rural  situation;  etc.  Text:  King's  Social  Aspects  of 
Education,  Part  I.   Not  offered  in  19 14.  One-half  credit. 

Part  II.  The  discussions  in  Part  I  of  this  course  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  external  social  relations  of  education;  in  part  II 
the  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  processes  of  learning  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  social  environment  both  within  and  without  the 
school.  Therefore,  Part  I  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  this  course.  In 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  regular  text,  additional  reading  for 
discussion  and  reports  will  be  assigned.  Text:  King's  Social  As- 
pects of  Education,  Part  II.  One-half  credit. 
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Education  14 — History  of  Education.  An  intensive  study 
of  the  history  of  modern  education  from  the  Revival  of  Learning 
to  the  present  time.  A  stud}'  of  the  historical  reasons  for  the 
introduction  of  the  various  subjects  into  the  common  school  curric- 
ulum, and  the  history  of  the  development  of  those  phases  of  modern 
educational  methods  which  are  in  constant  use  in  the  school  room 
today. 

Part  I.  Parker's  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education, 
Parts    I,  II  and  III,  with  additional  assigned  readings  and  reports. 

One-half  credit. 

Part  II.  Parker,  Part  IV.  In  addition  to  the  text,  the  class 
will  read  and  discuss  the  "Enrile,"  ''Leonard  and  Gertrude"  and 
other  assigned  articles.     Part  I  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  this  course. 

One-half  credit. 

Education  15 — Method  and  Management  in  Primary 
Grades.  One-half  credit. 

Rural   School    Courses 

Education  1 —  Method  in  Teaching.  This  is  a  foundation 
study  and  should  precede  the  course  in  Social  Aspects  of  Rural  Edu- 
cation. It  will  be  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rural 
teacher.  The  rural  school  itself  will  be  the  basis  for  study  and 
will  be  kept    constantly  in  mind  in  all  discussions. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  teacher:  the 
aims  of  the  school;  the  daily  program;  classification;  gradation; 
promotion;  the  course  of  stud}-;  aids;  methods  and  devices  for 
holding  attention  and  interest;  the  correlation  of  studies  to  economize 
the  teacher's  time  and  effort;  practical  applications  of  knowl- 
edge; the  development  method  of  teaching;  teachers'  helps;  securing 
the  co-operation  of  patrons;  school  entertainments;  exhibitions;  expo- 
sitions; etc.       Text:     Dinsmore's    Teaching     a     District     School. 

One- half  credit. 

Education  2 — Social  Aspects  oe  Rural  Education.  The 
processes  of  learning  as  conditioned  by  the  social  environment  both 
within  and  without  the  school.  The  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
social  conditions  in  teaching.  Certain  features  in  education  that 
are  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  teacher  out  of  touch  with  social 
conditions.     The  following  broad    general   outline   of   topics    will 
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indicate  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  course:  the  social  view  of 
education;  the  social  relations  of  home  and  school;  the  school  as  a 
social  center;  the  play-ground  movement;  vocational  education;  the 
social  life  of  the  school;  the  rural  situation;  etc.  Text:  Gillette's 
Constructive  Rural  Sociology.  Other  excellent  articles  and  books 
will  be  available,  written  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  Bailey, 
Butterfield  and  Foght.  One-half  credit. 

Graduate  Courses 

Education  26 — Educational  Psychology 

Part  I.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  facts  of  mental  life 
that  are  closely  connected  with  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
The  following  general  topics  will  indicate  something  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  work:  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  learning 
process;  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  learning;  the 
relation  of  consciousness  to  reflex  activity;  the  educability  of 
instincts  and  habits;  the  problem  of  transfer  of  training;  economy  in 
association,  etc.     Not  offered  in  19 14.  One-half  credit. 

Part  II.  The  following  topics  will  be  discussed  in  this  course: 
the  culture  epochs  theory;  adolescence,  its  general  characteristics 
and  its  relation  to  school  progress;  fatigue;  the  doctrine  of  interest; 
habits  and  their  formation;  the  influence  of  environment  versus 
heredity;  the  transmission  of  acquired  traits;  motor  expression  in 
relation  to  education;  learning  by  trial  and  error;  play  in  relation  to 
education;  instincts;  the  nature  of  thinking;  imitation  in  education; 
individual  variations;  volition  and  moral  education;  etc. 

The  work  will  be  conducted  upon  the  seminar  plan;  no  one 
text  will  be  used  but  daily  reports  will  be  required  upon  assigned 
readings.  Psychology  nAor  its  equivalent,  a  prerequisite  to  this 
course.  One-half  credit. 

Education  27 — School  Administration.  An  advanced 
course  for  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of  broad  experi- 
ence. 

Part  I.  The  unit  of  administration  here  considered  is  the  city 
system.  School  organization;  conflicting  interests  and  demands  to  be 
co-ordinated  and  harmonized;  the  financing  of  the  system;  school 
sites  and  buildings;  the  teaching  corps,  its  selection  and  its  improve- 
ment while  in  service;  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  course  of  study; 
the  selection  of  text-books;  the  relation  of  state  and  national  govern- 
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ments  to  school  administration;  vocational  education  for  defective 
and  abnormal  children.  Besides  the  regular  text  reports  upon  read- 
ings from  other  assigned  sources  will  be  required.  Text:  Dutton 
and  Snedden's  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United 
States,  Chapters  I-XXI  inclusive.     Not  offered  in  19 14. 

On  e-half  credit. 

Part  II.  In  addition  to  the  above,  at  least  half  the  work  of 
the  course  will  be  given  to  a  critical  discussion  of  various  bulletins 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  upon  such 
timely  topics  as  the  following:  economy  of  time  in  education; 
educational  surveys;  special  features  of  city  systems;  organized 
health  work  in  schools;  teachers'  salaries  and  the  cost  of  living; 
teachers'  pension  systems;  reorganization  of  secondary  education; 
etc.    Text:    Same  as  in  Part  I,  Chapters  XXII-XXXIII  inclusive. 

One-half  credit. 

Education  28 — History  of  Education.  A  graduate  course 
comprising  a  study  of  the  history  of  educational  ideals  and  practices 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Part  I.  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  Renaissance.  Not 
offered  in  19 14.  One-half  credit. 

Part  II.  Graduate  students  desiring  work  in  this  subject  should 
enroll  in  Education  14,  Part  II;  a  specially  arranged  outline  will  be 
given  them  in  connection  with  that  course  which  will  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  second  half  of  Education  28.  One-half  credit. 

Latin  26 — The  teaching  of  high   school  latin. 

One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Diploma  Courses 

Agriculture  1 1 — Agriculture  in  the  Grades.  A  general 
introductory  course  for  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  or  for  teachers 
in  the  grades  in  the  city.  This  course  will  cover  the  entire  subject 
in  a  general  way,  treating  every  important  topic.  Its  purpose  is  to 
present  the  fundamental  principles  of  agriculture  in  a  way  which 
may  be  understood  by  beginning  teachers  who  have  had  no  special 
preparation  in  the  related  sciences.  The  state  law  requiring 
all  teachers  in  rural  and  village  schools  to  teach  agriculture  makes 
it  necessary  for  teachers  to  be  trained  in  the  essentials  at  least. 
The  subject  matter  and  the  methods  will  be  selected  and  adapted 
with  special  reference  to  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades. 

One-half  credit. 
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Rural  School  Courses 

Agriculture  1 — This  course  is  especially  designed  for  teachers 
who  intend  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  rural  school.  The  subject 
matter  will  be  selected  and  adapted  to  such  use,  and  special 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  will  be  discussed  in  the  regular 
recitation.  One-half  credit. 

Biology  1 — Agricultural  Botany.  See  description  under 
Department  of  Biological  Science.  One-half  credit. 

Chemistry  1 — Agricultural  Chemistry.  See  description 
under  department  of  Physical  Science.  One-half  or  one  credit. 

Physics  1 — Agricultural  Physics.  See  description  under 
Department  of  Physical  Science.  One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ART 
Diploma  Courses 

Drawing  11 — Public  School  Art.  This  course  is  a  survey 
of  the  different  kinds  of  art  work  in  the  public  schools.  It  includes 
a  brief  study  of  representation  in  its  aspects  of  primary  illustration, 
blackboard  drawing,  nature  drawing  and  perspective;  of  color  study 
and  of  design  in  elementary  schools.     Two  hours  studio  work  daily. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  drawing  in  the 
elementary  schools  or  its  equivalent.  One-half  credit. 

Drawing  12 — Public  School  Handwork.  This  course  is  a 
consideration  of  the  aims  and  processes  of  such  handwork  as  ma)'  be 
done  in  any  school.  Problems  of  graded  difficulty  will  be  worked 
out  in  clay,  weaving,  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  basketry 
and  simple  bookbinding.     Two  hours  studio  work  daily. 

This  course  is  open  to  a  limited  number;  preference  will  be  given 
to  experienced  teachers   and   students   who  have    had  Drawing  1 1 . 

One- half  credit. 

Rural  School  Courses 

Drawing  1 — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have 
had  no  work  in  drawing.  It  will  include  nature- work  in  different 
media,  exercises  in  curvilinear  and  rectangular  perspective  in 
outline,  light  and  shade  and  water  colors.  Two  hours  studio  work 
daily.  One- half  credit. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
Diploma  Courses 

English  HA — English  in  the  Lower  Grades.  This 
course  is  a  study  of  the  initial  steps  in  learning  to  read,  telling 
stories  and  writing  the  simple  thoughts  of  childhood.  A  survey 
is  made  of  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing, and  exercises  are  given  to  illustrate  concretely  the  development 
of  these  methods.  This  work  is  planned  to  cover  the  first  four 
years  in  such  manner  that  the  mechanics  of  English  are  well 
understood  and  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  begin  the  interpretation  of 
literature  and  the  mastery  of  his  own  expression.  Text:  Hosic, 
Elementary  Course  in  English.  One-half  credit. 

English  1  IB — English  in  the  Upper  Grades.  Literature 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  child  life.  Critical  examination  of  litera- 
ture suitable  for  the  different  grades — what  to  teach  and  how  to 
teach  it.  Language  teaching  in  the  various  grades.  The  factors 
involved  in  cultivating  the  habit  of  writing  and  speaking  correctly. 
Right  and  wrong  standards  for  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
done.  Practices  that  stand  in  the  way  of  developing  in  the  child 
the  power  of  self  expression.  Text:  MacClintock,  Literature  in 
the  Elementary  Schools.  One-half  credit . 

English  12  —  Grammar  and  Composition — Advanced 
Course.  This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  wish  to  cultivate 
a  better  style  of  writing.  It  is  open  only  to  advanced  students  who 
have  shown  ability  in  the  elementary  course.  The  rules  of  editing, 
journalistic  work  and  writing  of  live  stories  form  the  nucleus  of 
this  course.  The  various  forms  of  writing  are  practical,  and  con- 
stant effort  is  made  to  arouse  a  wholesome  interest  in  writing  that 
the  joy  of  original  composition  may  become  a  part  of  the  virile 
influence  the  teacher  exercises  over  her  pupils.  Text:  Woods' 
Practical  Grammar.  One-half  credit. 

English  13A — Representative  American  Literature. 
This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  History  of  American  Literature,  made 
by  studying  the  selections  best  representing  the  chief  epochs  of  our 
literature.     Selections  are  made  from  the  following  list: 

(a)  Selections     from      Cairns's      "Selections      from     Early     American 

Writers,"     1607-1800. 

(b)  John  Woolman's  Journal. 
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(c  )  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

(d )  Alhambra. 

(e  )  One  story  from  the  Leather  Stocking  Series. 

(  f  )  Bryant's  Forest  Hymn. 

(g  )  Emerson's  Self-Reliance. 

(h)  Thoreau's  Walden. 

( i  )  Selections  from  Hawthorne's  Short  Stories. 

( j  )  Short  poems  from  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Holmes. 

(k)  Poe's  Poetry. 

( 1  )  Harris'  Uncle  Remus. 

(m)  Page,  Meh  Lady. 

(  n  )  Selections  from  Harte,  Twain,  Riley,  et.  al. 

( o  )  Silas  Lapham  One-half  credit. 

English  13B — Representative  English  Classics.  This 
course  covers  the  field  of  English  literature  by  studying  the  best 
selections  from  the  principal  periods  of  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture. A  text  book  is  used  only  as  a  connecting  link,  and  virtually 
the  whole  time  is  given  to  a  literary  interpretation  of  the  selection 
and  ascertaining  the  bearing  that  the  social  relations  and  political 
ideas  of  the  times  have  on  the  literature. 

These  selections  are  changed  from  term  to  term.     The  list  for 

the  fall  term  of  19 13  gives  an  idea  of  the  range  covered.     It  is  as 

follows:    Beowulf,  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  a  portion 

of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Milton's  Minor 

Poems,   Popes's  Essay  on  Man,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a 

few  of  Tennyson's  Eyries,  and  specimens  of  Kipling's  Short  Stories. 

One-half  credit. 
Rural  School  Courses 

English  6A — Grammar  and  Composition — Elementary 
Course.  A  study  of  every-day  diction  in  relation  to  grammatical 
laws.  More  than  half  of  the  illustrations  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
are  drawn  from  the  student's  own  compositions.  The  diction  of 
the  school  room  and  of  the  streets  are  suited  in  relation  to  the  origi- 
nal compositions  and  grammatical  exercises.  No  rules  are  learned 
by  note;  the  rules  of  grammar  are  rather  the  by-products  that  develop 
in  the  students'  writing  experience.  Eetter-writing  is  one  of  the 
favorite  forms  used  in  this  course,  and  the  subjects  used  are  mostly 
incidents  and  experiences  of  daily  life.  Students  are  instruct- 
ed in  the  art  of  choosing  a  subject,  gathering  material,  and 
organizing  this   material    into  a   coherent  and  unified  composition. 

One- half  credit. 
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English    7A —  One-half  credit. 

English    7B —  One- half  credit. 

These  courses  are  described  above  under  Diploma  Courses. 

Reading  1 — The  aim  in  this  course  will  be  to  develop  the 
student's  abilty  to  read  by  practice  in  reading  classic  selections  in 
literature.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  elements  of  vocal  expression 
and  to  the  interpretation  of  thought  through  the  study  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading.  Articulation,  enunciation  and  pronunciation 
will  receive  special  attention.  One-half  credit. 

Graduate  Courses 

English  21 — Victorian  Literature.  This  course  covers 
three  forms  of  literature.  The  work  will  alternate  so  the  students, 
during  their  two-year  course,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  essay,  the  novel,  or  poetry.  Macaulay,  Arnold  and 
Carlyle  are  the  authors  studied  in  the  essay;  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  Eliot  in  the  novel;  and  Arnold,  Browning  and  Tennyson  in 
poetry.  Each  of  these  forms  is  a  unit  of  study  for  one  term. 
Prerequisite:       English    13  A     and     13  B,     or    their     equivalent. 

One-half  credit, 

English  22 — Shakespeare.  A  study  of  four  or  five  of 
Shakespeare's  master  tragedies  and  comedies.  The  analysis  of 
these  plays  is  comprised  of  two  chief  points:  ascertaining  a 
logical  and  teachable  scheme.  Supplementary  readings  are  sug- 
gested and  a  list  of  the  best  references  are  studied  with  the  view 
of  choosing  the  good,  even  if  small,  library  of  references.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  modern  developments  of  the  drama,  and  exercises 
in  original  composition  are  given  to  fix  in  memory  the  fundamental 
principles  of  dramatic  structure.  Prerequisite  :  English  13A  and 
13B,  or  their  equivalent.  One-half  credit. 

English  23 — The  Short  Story.  This  course  deals  with  the 
history  and  development  of  the  short-story  from  the  De  Cameron  to 
our  own  day.  The  changes  in  thought  and  form  are  traced  and 
explanations  for  these  changes  are  attempted.  Prerequisite:  English 
1 3  A,  13B,  6  A  and  12,  or  their  equivalent.  One-half  credit. 

English  25 — Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  A  study 
of  the  development  of  the  prose  form  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  selections  studied  include  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  Essays  of 
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Addison  and  Steele,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Samuel  John- 
son's Rasselas,  and  some  of  the  choice  essays  of  Hazlitt.  This 
course  covers,  in  as  careful  manner  as  possible,  the  development  of 
the  essay  form.  Prerequisite:  English  13A  and  13B  or  their  equiv- 
alent. One-half  credit. 

English  26 — Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period.  This 
course  introduces  the  new  movement  that  had  its  inception  with 
Gray's  poetry  and  Lamb's  Essays,  but  did  not  come  to  its  full 
powers  until  the  development  of  Southey,  Wordsworth  and  Cole 
ridge.  The  selections  used  are  taken  from  Burns,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Jane  Austen,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley  and  Byron.  The 
free,  original  and  seemingly  erratic  forms  used,  the  high  regard  for 
nature  leading  to  an  intense  reverence  for  God,  and  a  longing  for 
universal  equality  in  men  and  some  of  the  fundamental  notions 
found  in  Romanticism,  are  developed  in  this  course.  Prerequisite: 
English  13A  and  13B  or  their  equivalent.  One-half  credit. 

English  27 — The  Teaching  of  High  School  English. 
This  course  is  for  advanced  students,  preferably  those  who  have  had 
some  college  work. 

(a)  Construction  of  a  systematic  course. 

(b)  Writing  and   criticizing  specimens  of  composition  from  the  eighth, 

ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

(c)  Organizing  and  teaching  various  selections  of  the  classics  suitable  for 

high  school  use. 

(d)  A  discussion  of  the  best  reference  books  and  magazines  on  the  teach- 

ing of  English. 

(e)  Some  original  work  in  ascertaining  the  actual  present-day  conditions 

of   English   teaching,  and   evolving   some   means   of   bettering   or 
systematizing   these    conditions. 

(f)  Collecting     and     organizing     books     for     supplementary     reading. 

One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  GEOGRAPHY 
Diploma  Courses 

Geography  11 — The  Principles  of  Geography.  This 
course  deals  with  the  important  land  forms  and  climates  in  their 
relation  to  life.  The  natural  regions  of  the  world.  Controls  and 
responses,  regional  geography.  Field  and  laboratory  work. 
''Prerequisite  to  Geography  12.)  Text:  Elements  of  Geography, 
Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower.  One-half  credit. 
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Geography  12 — Geography  in  the  Grades.  The  selection 
and  organization  of  geographical  subject  matter  for  the  several  grades 
with  consideration  of  methods  of  teaching  this  material.  Certain  geo- 
graphical units  will  be  studied  as  types,  and  lessons  planned  and  dis- 
cussed in  class  will  be  taught  in  the  training  school.  Home  geography 
through  excursions.  Prerequisite — Geography  11.  Text:  The 
Teaching  of  Geography,  Sutherland.  One- half  credit 

Geography  13 — A  Course  for  Teachers  in  Primary 
Grades.  This  course  deals  with  some  elementary  principles  in 
anthropogeography;  primitive  peoples  and  life;  simple  environments 
and  responses;  Eskimo  life;  life  in  the  grasslands;  life  in  the  tropical 
forests.  This  prepares  teachers  for  geographical  story  work  in  the 
grades.      Prerequisite — Geography   11.  One-half  credit. 

Rural  School  Courses 

Geography  1 — An  elementary  treatment  of  those  topics  of 
physical  and  regional  geography  having  the  most  direct  bearing  on 
the  teaching  of  geography  in  the  rural  schools.  Text:  Modern 
Geography;  Salisbury,  Barrows  and  Tower.  One-half  credit. 

Geography  6 — Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.  This 
course,  in  dealing  with  the  production,  distribution  and  interchange 
of  commodities  in  wide  use,  from  the  standpoint  of  earth  control,  gives 
prominence  to  the  causal  idea  in  geography.  The  principle  under- 
lying the  development  and  distribution  of  industries  are  discussed. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  United  States.  Prerequisite — 
Geography  7 A,  Physiography,  or  a  course  in  Physical  Geography 
in  the  high  school,  or  Geography  1.  Text:  Brigham,  Commercial 
Geography.  One-half  credit 

Graduate  Courses 

Geography  21 — Physiography  (Advanced.)  A  course  for 
teachers  of  Physical  or  Commercial  Geography  in  high  school.  Tt 
involves  advanced  study  of  physiographic  processes  and  their 
results,  and  the  elements  of  climate.  Field  and  laboratory  work. 
Text:   Physiography  (Advanced  Series) ,  Salisbury. 

One-half  credit. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Diploma    Courses 

History  11 A — History  in  the  Lower  Grades.  This 
course  is  mainly    concerned   with    what   historical   material   should 
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be  presented  in  the  lower  grades  and  the  effective  adaptation  of  this 
to  the  experience  of  the  pupils  in  those  grades.  Much  of  the  work 
suggested  in  History  1  iB  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  a  preparation 
for  teaching  history  in  the  lower  grades.  Methods  and  devices,  such  as 
pictures,  stories,  biographies,  formal  hand-work,  map  drawing,  the 
choice  of  texts  and  the  planning  of  reference  lists  are  intricately 
associated  with  the  problems  in  subject-matter  and  are  approached 
through  the  subject  as  one  of  the  two  determining  factors  of  the 
methods  employed. 

Various  problems  in  early  United  States  history,  such  as  the 
planting  of  colonies,  geographic  influences,  the  social  and  industrial 
activities  in  the  colonies,  and  the  lives  of  the  leading  men  tvho  par- 
ticipated in  the  important  movements  are  studied.  Attention 
is  given  to  selected  chapters  in  McMurry's  work  on  method, 
Stray er's  Teaching  Process  and  others  of  a  similar  character. 

One-half  credit. 

History  11B — History  In  The  Upper  Grades.  Certain 
periods  of  American  History  are  selected  for  study  by  the  class. 
In  this  study  the  following  points  are  emphasized: 

i.      What    constitutes    a  teacher's   knowledge  of  a   subject    in 
History? 
( i )     Its  place  in  the  whole  field  of  American  History. 

(2)  Its  place  in  the  period  of  which  it  forms  an  immediate  part. 

(3)  The  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  details  related  to  the  main  topic  or 

subject. 

(4)  All  the  various  factors,  including  the  personal,  which  influenced  the 

outcome  of  certain  combinations  and  situations. 

This  reveals  the  necessity  for  much  secondary  and  source 
material,  such  as  speeches,  letters,  diaries,  memoirs,  laws,  newspaper 
reports,  party  platforms,  resolutions,  biographies,  reports  of  various 
meetings  of  societies,  churches  and  political  parties. 

2.  How  To  Study  History.  The  re-enforcement  of  historical 
knowledge  by  studying  a  subject  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints.  The 
correlation  of  national  and  state  history  illustrated  by  a  study  of 
the  position  of  Ohio  in  relation  to  great  national  problems  and 
movements,  such  as  westward  migration,  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
Internal  Improvement,  the  Tariff,  Abolition  and  Anti-Slavery,  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  1815,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 

3.  Devices  for  Teaching  History.     Maps,   pictures,   dia- 
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grams,  charts,  atlases,  the  best  secondary  and  source  material  and 
where  it  may  be  obtained.  Writing  and  telling  stories,  the  correla- 
tion of  history  and  handwork  in  the  grades,  pictures  and  illustrative 
literature,  poems,  novels  and  stories.  Text:  There  is  no  single 
text  adapted  to  this  course.  The  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  re- 
ference work  in  the  library,  and  reports  on  special  topics. 

One-half  credit. 

History  12 — History  of  Ohio.  Geographic  conditions  of 
location,  soil,  climate  and  natural  resources,  as  determining  the 
industrial,  social  and  political  life  of  the  state,  will  receive  special 
attention.  The  Northwest  Territory.  Early  settlements.  Sources 
of  the  early  population  of  the  different  sections  of  the  state.  Organi- 
zation and  admission  into  the  Union.  Ohio  and  the  War  of  181 2. 
Internal  improvements.  Political  development.  Attitude  of  the 
state  toward  questions  connected  with  slavery.  Ohio  and  the  Civil 
War.      Later  developments.  One-half  credit. 

History  13 — History  of  England  from  1485  to  1783. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  those 
events,  movements  and  characters  in  English  history  which  have 
so  much  to  do  in  determining  the  history  in  America  during  the 
colonial  and  revolutionary  periods. 

The  development  of  England  during  the  Tudor  period.  The 
Reformation  in  England  and  its  influence  on  the  English  navy  and 
English  commerce,  English  seamen  in  the  XVIth  century  and 
their  influence  on  England's  sea  power  and  colonization.  English 
Trading  Companies  and  their  work  in  establishing  colonies  in 
America.  Motives  for  colonization.  The  Puritan  Revolution  and 
its  influence  on  the  founding  and  the  government  of  the  colonies. 
England's  commercial  polk)7  toward  the  colonies.  The  Mercantile 
Theory.  Imperial  control.  Wars  with  France.  The  Industrial 
Revolution.  Contrast  between  the  English  and  American  ideas  of 
representation.  Political  and  economic  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

This  is  a  teachers'  course,  not  a  high  school  course  in  English 
History.  Prerequisite — History  7  or  its  equivalent.  Text:  There 
is  no  single  text  adapted  to  this  course,  The  work  will  consist  of 
lectures,  reference  work  in  the  library  and  reports  on  special  topics. 

One-ha/f  or  one  credit. 
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Government  12 — A  course  in  the  organization  and  work  of 
the  General  Government.  The  following  are  some  of  the  topics 
studied:  the  establishment  of  the  federal  constitution;  the 
necessity  of  a  federal  constitution;  the  origin  of  its  most  import- 
ant provisions;  the  character  of  the  federal  convention;  the 
evolution  of  the  federal  constitution.  The  President:  nomination, 
election,  and  powers.  Congress:  House  of  Representatives;  Senate: 
powers  of  Congress;  Congress  at  work.  The  federal  judiciary. 
The  problem  of  our  national  resources.  One- half  credit. 

Government  13 — This  is  a  course  in  local  government.  It 
deals  with  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  township,  county, 
village,  city  and  state,  with  the  machinery  and  operations  of  politi- 
cal parties  and  with  the  subject  of  suffrage. 

Sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  details  of  the  topics  involved; 
to  the  material  on  the  subject,  both  the  secondary  and  source  material 
and  to  concrete  devices,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  give  her  pupils  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  various  units  of  local 
government. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  processes  of  the  state,  county,  city  and 
village  government  in  Ohio.  Throughout  the  course  stress  is  placed 
upon  movements  toward  greater  popular  control  and  the  greater 
protection  of  the  health  and  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

One-half  credit. 

Economics  11 — Thk  Naturk  of  Economic  Science.  Utility, 
value  and  price.  Competitive  price  and  monopoly  price.  Cost  of 
production.  The  law  of  diminishing  returns.  The  specialization 
of  economic  functions.  The  concentration  of  industry.  Business 
combinations.  Competitive  wages.  Wages  as  affected  by  labor 
organization.  The  productivity  of  capital.  Rent,  interest  and 
capitalization.  Enterprise  and  business  profits.  Money.  Financial 
institutions.  International  trade.  Relations  of  government  to  the 
economic  organization.  Text:  Johnson's  "Introduction  to  Eco- 
nomics . ' '  One-half  credit. 

Rural  School  Courses 

History  1 — A  general  course  in  United  States  history  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  lives  of  our  great  men.  The  ways  in  which 
geographic  conditions  have  affected  the  development  of  the  country. 
Map  drawing.      Maps  and   pictures  as  devices  in  teaching  history, 
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and  the  use  of  dramatization,  story  telling  and  hand- work.     Text: 
Muzzey's  American  History.  One-half  or  one  credit. 

History  2 — Civics.  Local  government:  towns,  townships, 
counties,  villages  and  cities.  State  governments:  legislature, 
executive  and  judiciary.  Suffrage  and  elections.  Political  parties 
and  methods  of  operation.  The  government  of  Ohio.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Union.  Congress  and  its  powers.  The  presidency,  the 
cabinet,  federal  judiciary.  Territories  and  dependencies.  Citizen- 
ship. Subject  matter  and  devices  adapted  to  the  various  grades,  and 
methods  of  teaching,  with  emphasis  upon  the  activities  rather  than 
the  structure  of  government.  One-half  credit. 

Graduate  Courses 
History  11  —  One-half  credit. 

History  13 —  One-half  credit. 

Government  12 —  One-half  credit. 

Government  13 —  One-half  credit. 

These  courses  are  d  escribed  above  under  Diploma  Courses. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   HOUSEHOLD   SCIENCE  AND   ARTS 
Diploma  Courses 

Household  Science  31 A — Food  Study  And  Preparation 
This  course  is  based  on  the  study  of  food  principles.  The  composi- 
tion and  nutritive  value  of  food  materials  and  the  process  of  cooker}7 
best  adapted  to  each  class  of  foods  are  discussed  and  each  principle 
is  illustrated  by  the  preparation  of  simple  dishes.  The  source, 
history,  manufacture,  and  cost  of  each  food  is  considered.  The 
laboratory  or  practical  work  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  all  the  fundamental  processes  of  cookery  and  the  most  attrac- 
tive way  of  serving.     Double  period  daily.  One-half  a edit. 

Household  Science  31B — Food  Study  And  Food  Prepara- 
tion. A  continuation  of  course  31 A  with  a  wider  application  of 
the  principles  studied.  Visits  to  meat  markets,  flouring  mills  and 
ot  her  manufacturing  establishments  will  be  made  as  each  particular 
subject  is  taken  up  and  in  this  practical  way  the  student  learns  the 
different  cuts  of  meat,  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  flour,  etc. 
Double  period  daily.  One-half  credit. 

Household  Science  33 — Household  Administration,  (i) 
Evolution  of  the  house;  making  of  house  plans;  heating,  lighting, 
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plumbing  and  sanitation.  (2)  House  Furnishing  and  Decoration. 
(3)  Household  management,  covering  principles  of  good  housekeep- 
ng  and  true  economy  in  expenditure  of  income.      One- half  credit. 

Household  Arts  34A — The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop 
skill  and  independence  in  designing,  cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing 
simple  garments.  The  work  includes  fine  hand  sewing,  simple 
embroidery,  machine  sewing,  drafting  of  foundation  patterns,  the 
use  of  commercial  patterns,  and  the  making  of  various  garments 
involving  the  principles  and  methods  taught.  The  textile  work 
includes  the  study  of  cotton  and  wool.  Open  only  to  special 
students   in    Household   Science   and   Arts.     Double  period  daily. 

One-half  credit. 

Household  Arts  35 — Textiles.  This  course  takes  up  the 
study  of  fabrics,  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  spinning  and  weaving; 
the  manufacture  of  fabrics  and  the  manufacturing  conditions  that 
affect  the  value  of  materials;  tests  for  adulterations,  estimates  for  the 
clothing  of  children  and  adults  according  to  various  conditions, 
visits  to  stores  to  consider  values.  One-half  credit. 

KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT 
Diploma  Courses 

Kindergarten  3 1 — Kindergarten  Theory  and   Methods. 

One-half  or  one  credit. 

Kindergarten  32— Stories.  A  study  of  classic  myths,  folk 
tales,  fables,  fairy  tales — nature  and  hero  stories,  etc.  A  study  of 
the  principles  of  selection  and  presentation  of  stories.  Practice  in 
telling  and  adapting  stories.     Writing  of  original  stories. 

Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises.  A  study  of  children's 
games  and  their  values.  Practice  in  playing  games.  A  practical 
knowledge  of  rhythmic  exercises  and  their  value. 

One-haif  or  o?ie  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 
Diploma  Courses 

Manual  Training  33A— Woodworking.  This  is  a  begin- 
ning course  in  bench  work  in  wood,  planned  to  give  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject.  Although  other 
tools  are  used  the  main  aim  is  to  secure  facility  in  the  use  of  the  var- 
ious saws  and  planes.  One- ha  If  credit. 
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Manual  Training  33B — Woodworking.  This  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  work  given  in  33A,  the  main  aim  being  to  secure  facil- 
ity in  the  use  of  the  chisel  in  joinery  and  other  work.  Some  time 
is  also  devoted  to  the  study  of  trees.  One-half  credit. 

Manual  Training  31B — Mechanical  Drawing.  This 
course  is  intended  togive  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamentals 
of  mechanical  drawing.  The  main  aim  is  to  secure  facility  in  the 
use  of  drawing  instruments  but  a  considerable  knowledge  of  ortho- 
graphic projections  and  geometric  construction  will  also  be  gained. 

One-half  credit. 

Manual  Training  31C — Mechanical  Drawing.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  the  work  given  in  3  iB.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  developments  and  intersections.  0?ie- half-credit. 

Rural  School    Courses 

Manual  Training  1 — A  study  of  the  agricultural  and  manual 
needs  of  the  rural  school;  elementary  drawing,  lumbering,  elementary 
carpentry  and  construction  and  their  application  to  small  farm  build- 
ings; use  of  building  material.  One- half  credit. 

Due  to  limited  equipment  the  forenoon  class  in  woodwork  will 
be  limited  to  twelve  and  in  mechanical  drawing  to  ten.  This  will 
also  be  true  of  the  afternoon  classes.  If  desirous  of  securing  places 
in  these  classes  application  should  be  made  for  same  before  the  open- 
ing of  school. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Diploma   Courses 

Mathematics  11 — Arithmetic  in  the  Grades.  This  course 
will  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  selection  of  subject  matter  suit- 
able to  the  stages  of  development  and  life  interests  of  the  pupils. 
A  consideration  of  what  should  be  eliminated.  The  Doctrine  of 
Formal  Discipline  versus  the  demands  of  industrial  efficiency  and 
social  needs  as  a  basis  for  selection.  A  careful  survey  of  the 
subject  matter  throughout  the  grades  with  the  aim  of  adapting  it 
more  effectively  to  practical  needs  and  bringing  it  within  reach  of 
the  child's  comprehension.  One-half  credit. 

Mathematics  12 — History  of  Arithmetic.  This  course 
deals  with  the  older  notations,  and  the  evolution  of  the  fundamental 
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processes.     Attention  is  given  to  the  earlier  printed  arithmetics  and 
the  growth  of  the  subject.  One-half  credit. 

Mathematics  13 — Geometry.  One-half  credit. 

Rural  School  Courses 

Mathematics  1 — Farm  Arithmetic.  A  reorganization  of 
the  subject  with  the  aim  of  eliminating  those  parts  that  have  little 
or  no  practical  bearing  upon  the  problems  and  interests  of  rural  life 
and  adding  such  as  will  pertain  directly  to  the  work  of  the  farmer 
and  will  be  enlightening  and  helpful  in  a  practical  way  and  at  the 
same  time  be  just  as  effectual  in  the  development  of  the  mathemati- 
cal powers  of  the  mind. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject  to  the  various  grades  of  pupils.  The  individual  lesson  and 
the  subject  as  a  whole  will  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
children   in  the  rural  districts. 

Calfee's  Arithmetic  for  Rural  Schools  and  Smith's  Practical 
Arithmetic  will  be  used  as  texts.  One-half  credit. 

Graduate    Courses 

Mathematics  21 — Trigonometry.  Prerequisites — Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  and  Algebra. 

Mathematics  22 — College  Algebra.  The  usual  topics  of 
College  Algebra  will  be  presented  in  so  far  as  this  short  course  will 
permit.  One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC    SCHOOL  MUSIC 
Diploma  Courses 

Music  11 — Public  School  Music.  This  course  has  two  aims: 
(a)  the  musical  development  of  the  student-teacher  and  (b)  the  pre- 
sentation of  materials  and  methods  that  are  needed  in  the  teaching 
of  the  subject  in  the  public  schools. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  such  subjects  as  the  development  of 
the  sense  of  rhythm,  good  tone  and  how  to  secure  it,  methods  of 
presenting  songs,  etc.  Through  the  use  of  the  Edison  machine  and 
Victor  records,  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
with  a  broader  field  of  music.  The  musical  development  of  the  in- 
dividual includes  not  only  ability  to  read  accurately  and  interpret 
in  an  artistic  way,   but  the  ability  to  listen  intelligently  and  enjoy 
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the  works  of  the  great  masters.  Texts:  Lyric  Song  Series,  First 
Reader  and  Song  Series  II  (A^s  Bentley)or  the  Eleanor  Smith 
Modern  Primer,   also  assigned   readings  in  the  library. 

One-half  credit. 

Music  32 — Special  emphasis  on  (a)  primary  songs  of  Mrs. 
Gaynor,  Neidlinger,  Alys  Bentley,  Eleanor  Smith,  Fanny  Knowlton 
and  other  song  writers  and  (b)  on  two  and  three  part  singing  which 
is  necessary  for  grammar  grade  and  high  school  work.  There  will 
be  a  continuation  of  the  appreciation  work  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  a  broader  knowledge  of  music  and  for  enjoyment,  but  also  for  an 
apperceptive  basis  in  the  special  study  of  the  history  of  music  at  a 
later  time.     Prerequisite — Music  11.  One- half  credit. 

A  chorus  for  mixed  voices  will  be  organized.  Probably  there 
will  be  a  glee  club  for  women  also.  These  rehearsals  will  be  held 
in  the  late  afternoon  after  laboratory  hours. 

Special  conferences  will  be  arranged  for  students  who  are  teach- 
ing or  supervising  public  school  music  and  desire  more  help  in  meth- 
ods than  can  be  given  in  the  courses  already  described. 

Rural    School    Courses 

Music  1 — The  work  outlined  for  Music  II  described  above 
will  be  followed  in  the  main.  The  needs  of  the  rural  teachers  will 
be  considered  particularly.  One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Diploma  Courses 

Physical  Education  11  A— Folk-dancing;  free-hand  work 
(breathing  exercises,  etc.);  and  games  for  teachers  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  lower  grades.  One-half  credit. 

Physical  Education  11B — Folk-dancing;  free-hand  work: 
games  for  teachers  of  upper  grades  and  high  school. 

0?ie-  half  credit. 

Physical    Education   35B — Advanced    course   in    gymnastic 

dancing  and  physical  training.  One-half  credit. 

Note — The  courses  in  games,  in  Physical  Education  11,  include  those  for 
home,  school,  play -ground  and  gymnasium. 

Rural    School    Courses 

Physical  Education  1 — This  course  is  described  above,  under 
Physical  Education  11.  Oiie-half  or  onea-edit. 
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Graduate    Courses 

Physical  Education  21— Kinesiology.  The  study  of  the 
common  physical  defects  in  children  and  the  means  of  correcting 
them .  One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 
Diploma  Courses 

Biology  11 — Botany.  This  course  offers  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  plants  and  includes  such  subjects  as  are  ordi- 
narily taught  in  a  course  in  beginning  botany.  In  addition  thereto, 
special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  such  topics  as  hybridization 
and  plant  breeding;  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds  and  mildews  in  the  home; 
rusts,  smuts  and  blights  and  their  relation  to  agriculture.  The 
ability  to  use  an  analytical  key  in  the  identification  of  common 
plants  is  absolutely  essential.     Text:     Bergen  and  Davis. 

One-half  credit. 

Biology  13 — Nature  Study.  This  is  a  general  course  in 
Nature  Study  using  Thompson's  "Biology  of  the  Seasons."  The 
biology  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  is  taken  up  in  suc- 
cession and  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  each  are  studied. 

The  course  includes  such  topics  as  the  following:  the  tale  of 
the  tadpoles,  the  return  of  the  birds,  migration  of  birds,  spring 
flowers,  summer  flowers,  summer  industries,  courtship  and  song  of 
birds,  learning  to  live,  plasticity  of  life,  play  of  animals,  dust  of  the 
air,  fall  of  the  leaf,  autumn  fruits,  seed  scattering,  work  of  earth 
worms,  natural  history  of  rest,  old  age  and  death. 

Field  trips  are  required  of  all  who  take  this  course  and  much 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  more  common  plants,  birds  and  insects. 

One-half  credit. 

Physiology  11 — Elementary  Sanitary  Science  with 
special  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  school  upon  the  health  of  the  children.  Problems 
of  cleanliness,  dietetics,  clothing,  ventilation,  emergencies,  public 
health,  etc.,  adapted  in  form  and  content  to  the  comprehension 
of  pupils  in  the  primary  grades,  will  receive  careful  consideration. 
The  course  will  aim,  through  the  organization  and  presentation 
of  proper  subject  matter  in  the  schools  to  increase  individual 
efficiency  and  improve  the  physical  conditions  that  determine 
health .  One-half  credit. 
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Rural  School  Courses 

Physiology  1 — This  course  is  described  above  under  Physiology 
ii. 

Graduate  Courses 

Biology  21 — Forestry.  This  general  course  in  elemen- 
tal forestry  will  include  a  study  of  the  following  topics;  the  typical 
woods  in  its  relation  to  light,  soils,  moisture,  heat  and  cold,  raising 
or  keeping  up  the  forest  including  the  various  methods  of  starting 
young  growth:  the  care  and  protection  of  the  forest  including 
thinning  and  cleaning,  protection  against  injury  from  animals, 
injurious  plants  and  the  elements;  use  of  the  forest,  how  to  estimate 
and  cut  timber,  other  forest  products;  identification  of  our  more 
common  trees;  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  our  more 
common  woods.  One-half  credit. 

Biology  1 — Agricultural  Botany.  The  subject  matter  in 
this  course  will  be  selected  from  the  plant  groups  found  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  needs  of  the  country  school  and  the  farm  home  will 
form  the  basis  of  adaptation.  The  subject  will  be  made  to  apply 
to  agricultural  interests  as  far  as  possible.  One-half  credit. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Diploma    Courses 

Chemistry  11 — A  proof  of  some  of  the  well  known  chemical 
laws,  such  as  the  law  of  conservation  of  matter,  the  law  of  definite 
proportions  and  of  multiple  proportions,  Law  of  Boyle  and  the  Law 
of  Charles.  The  student  attains  skill  in  the  manipulation  af  appa- 
ratus, and  in  the  management  of  equipment  in  general.  From  this 
intensive  study  of  underlying  principles  and  laws  the  student 
makes  extensive  application  to  the  chemistry  of  daily  life.  This  work 
is  intended  to  be  basic  work  for  students  of  Household  Science 
and  the  students  in  Agriculture  and  Biology  as  well  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  more  advanced  work  in  chemistry. 

One-half  or  one  credit. 

Physics  11 — Measurement.  Brief  historical  account  and 
study  of  metric  system  and  its  advantages.  Force  and  motion. 
Pressure  in  air;  barometer,  siphon,  pumps,  steam  engine.  Pressure 
in  liquids;  hydraulic  press,  artesian  wells,  elevators.  Molecular 
motions    in    liquids,    in  solids,  in  vapors.     Work,    and    mechanical 
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and  heat  energy;  simple  machines  and  their  practical  application; 
steam,  gas.  One-half  credit. 

Chemistry  1  —Agricultural  Chemistry.  Some  knowledge 
of  chemistry  is  necessary  to  understand  soils,  fertilizers,  dairying, 
household  science,  etc.  The  subject  matter  in  this  course  will  be 
made  to  serve  rural  interests  and  be  made  as  teachable  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Since  chemical  activities  enter 
so  much  into  the  conditions  of  rural  life,  the  elements,  at  least, 
should  be  known  and  taught  by  the  rural  teacher. 

One-half  or  one  credit. 

Physics  1  —  Agricultural  Physics.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  apply  to  farm  mechanics,  the 
soils  and  other  phases  of  agriculture.  Farm  arithmetic  and  physics 
will  be  co-ordinated  in  a  manner  to  make  each  subject  more  practical. 

One-half  credit. 


PUPILS    FROM    BRADY   MODFJv  SCHOOL,    VISITING   THE 
KKNT   STATE    NORMAI,  SCHOOL 
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EXTENSION  CLASS  WORK. 

With  the  aim  of  giving  the  advantages  of  normal  school  train- 
ing to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  teachers  and  improving  the 
public  schools  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  Kent  State  Normal  School 
organized  an  Extension  Department  a  year  before  its  buildings  were 
ready  for  work  and  during  this  year  twenty-eight  classes  were  con- 
ducted at  twenty-four  centers  in  eleven  different  counties  enrolling 
more  than  one  thousand  teachers.  The  enrollment  by  subjects 
follows: 

Agriculture 418 

History  of  Education 190 

Principles  of  Teaching , 252 

Psychology 546 

Sociology 68 

Total  number  of  separate  courses 1474 

The  amount  and  kind  of  work  given  in  each  course  offered  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  given  in  residence.  The  instructor  from 
the  Normal  School  met  each  class  once  a  week.  Lessons  were 
assigned  and  prepared  and  recitations,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours,  conducted  the  same  as  with  classes  in  residence.  Usually 
a  given  student  was  permitted  to  enroll  in  but  one  subject.  At 
relatively  small  expense  the  state  has  brought  the  normal  school 
within  reach  of  teachers  in  active  service  on  a  scale  never  before 
undertaken  and  the  results  have  been  studied  with  interest.  The 
response  so  far  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  the  opportunitj"  offered 
indicates  a  strong  desire  for  growth  and  improvement.  The  class 
work  under  instructors  from  the  Normal  School  reveals  new  possibili- 
ties in  the  daily  work  of  the  school-room;  it  suggests  new  and  better 
ways  of  meeting  the  problems  in  teaching;  it  tends  to  minimize  the 
deadening  effect  of  routine  by  developing  scientific  interest  in  the 
needs  of  the  pupils;  but  above  all  it  gives  new  hope  and  inspira- 
tion and  therefore  new  life  and  purpose  to  the  teacher.  The 
meager  salary  makes  impossible  for  most  teachers  leaves  of  absence 
for  stud}',  and  it  is  manifestly  an  impossibility  to  undertake,  with 
any  hope  of  completing  it,  a  systematic  course  of  professional  study 
by  attendance  at  teachers'  summer  schools  alone.  The  combination 
of  extension  class  work  with  summer  school  study  in  such  way  as  to 
furnish  a  continuous  course  with  the  definite  prospect  of  financial 
and  professional  recognition  furnishes  the  necessary  moving  force 
in  all  human  endeavor,  an  adequate  motive.     The  opportunity  for 


Map  of  Ohio,  showing  the  location  of  the  state  educational  institutions  and 
the  scope  of  the  extension  work  of  the  Kent  State  Normal  School.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  thirty-nine  classes  conducted  in  twenty  counties  for  the  first  semes- 
ter of  1914  reached  a  total  of  1419. 
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extension  study  gives  hope  and  vision  to  hundreds  of  teachers,  and 
it  is  said  in  Proverbs  that  "where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish." 

With  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of  the  school  the  demand 
for  extension  classes  is  greater  than  can  be  met  with  the  resources 
available.  Three  instructors  are  giving  all  of  their  time  to  the 
work  and  several  other  members  of  the  faculty  are  teaching  after- 
noon and  evening  classes  at  various  centers.  The  total  enrollment 
in  the  thirty-nine  classes  conducted  in  thirty-two  centers 
in  twenty  different  counties  is  141 9.  At  comparative!}'  small  cost 
the  entire  teaching  population  of  this  district  could  be  organized 
into  an  extension  school  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Normal  School.  The  inspiration  and  power  result- 
ing from  such  organization  for  professional  study  would  bring 
marked  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  EXTENSION  CLASSES 
First  Semester  1913-14 

Akron 25 

Alliance ,   51 

Andover 30 

Ashland 37 

Ashtabula 48 

Ashtabula  Harbor 33 

Barberton 25 

Bedford 10 

Bellaire 18 

Canal  Dover 39 

Canton 100 

Cleveland 202 

Clinton 18 

Conneaut 47 

Coshocton 52 

Elyria 43 

Galion 41 

Homeworth ...  iq 

Kent     19 

Lorain 38 

Mansfield 67 

Massillon 62 

Millersburg 46 

Mt.  Vernon 35 

Newcomerstown 26 

K  S  N  5 
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Niles 46 

Painesville 28 

Ravenna 29 

Steubenville 99 

Warren 34 

Wellsville 16 

Youngstown 36 

Total 1419 

ENROLLMENT  BY  SUBJECTS 
1913-14 

Agriculture 50 

Principles  of  Geography 112 

English  Literature 202 

History  of  Education 83 

Social  Aspects  of  Education 485 

The  Teaching  Process 440 

Psychology 47 

Total 1419 


A    NEW   IDEA    IN   SCHOOE   FURNITURE — MOVABLE   DESKS   AND   CHAIRS, 
USED    IN    AED  GRADES   IN   THE  TRAINING  SCHOOE 


PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

In  order  that  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  summer  school  ma}' 
see  the  relation  of  their  summer  programs  to  the  requirements  for 
the  diploma  and  so  plan  their  work  in  summer  sessions  and  exten- 
sion classes  that  they  can  make  steady  progress  toward  that  profes- 
sional recognition  which  ought  to  be  the  goal  of  every  earnest 
teacher,  the  regular  normal  school  programs  of  study  are  herein 
outlined. 

The  various  programs  of  study,  scheduled  in  the  following 
pages  are  differentiated  to  meet  different  needs,  but  they  have  in 
common  in  balanced  proportion,  these  essential  elements  in  the 
training  of  teachers: 

(i)  Educational  Theory — The  organizaton  and  administration 
of  the  school  in  idea,  involving  a  study  of  Psychology,  the  History 
of  Education,  Sociology,  the  Teaching  Process  and  School  Manage- 
ment. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  elementary  school  branches  from  the  view 
point  of  the  teacher  with  attention  to  the  mental  processes  by  which 
the  pupil  reconstructs  for  himself  this  subject  matter. 

(3)  Teaching  in  the  practice  school  under  able  criticism  to 
gain  some  skill  in  organizing  and  conducting  a  school  and  practical 
insight  into  the  problems  of  teaching. 

Programs  of  study  for  graduates  of  first,  second  and  third  grade 
high  schools  or  those  with  equivalent  scholarship  and  for  college 
graduates  are  as  follows: 

1.  One-Year  Program  for  College  Graduates.  In 
addition  to  the  subjects  scheduled  in  the  program  for  college  grad- 
uates, page  69.  special  lines  of  professional  reading  and  investigation 
will  be  required  in  the  department  of  Education.  This  course  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  (B.  Ed.).  For  those  col- 
lege or  university  graduates  who  have  had  several  years  of  success- 
ful experience  in  teaching,  substitutions  may  be  made  for  the  three 
credits  required  in  Observation,  Discussion  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

The  courses  in  this  program  lie  in  the  fifth  year  of  college  work 
and  no  student  with  less  than  four  years  of  college  work  or  its 
equivalent,  will  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  work.  The  work 
will  be  made  as  intensive  as  conditions  will  permit. 
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No  advanced  credit  will  be  given  on  this  course.  In  every  case 
one  year  of  residence  work  will  be  required. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course.  Leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Education  (B.  Ed.)  is  scheduled  on  pages  70  and  71.  Admission  to 
this  course  requires  graduation  from  a  first-grade  high  school  or 
equivalent  scholarship.  Completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  this 
course  entitles  the  student  to  the  Normal  School  Diploma.  The 
last  two  years  of  this  course  furnish  opportunity  and  motive  for  con- 
tinued study,  to  experienced  teachers,  many  of  whom  hold  normal 
school  diplomas  or  have  equivalent  scholarship  and  skill.  "Life 
alone  avails,  not  the  having  lived";  true  in  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
this  is  strikingly  true  in  the  business  of  teaching.  It  is  as  clearly 
the  function  of  the  Normal  School  to  provide  opportunity  and 
means  for  continued  study  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  service  as  it  is 
to  furnish  a  partial  preparation  for  beginners.  The  nature  of 
teaching  and  the  ever  changing  conditions  in  education  require  new 
vision  and  growth  of  all  teachers.  Suitable  opportunity  and  recog- 
nition is  furnished  in  this  two  years  of  advanced  study. 

This  four-year  course  offers  to  superintendents  and  supervisors 
the  best  possible  opportunity  for  an  intensive  study  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  and  brings  the  student  of  educational  administra- 
tion into  direct  contact  with  model  types  of  the  schools  he  is  to  su- 
pervise, namely:  the  one-room  rural  school,  the  township  centralized 
school  and  the  village  system. 

This  four-year  course  of  study  based  directly  upon  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  rural,  township  and  village  schools,  with  the 
opportunity  for  daily  observation,  experiment  and  practice  teaching, 
in  a  model  one-room  rural  school,  a  centralized  township  system, 
or  a  village  graded  school  furnishes  the  best  preparation  for  super- 
visors and  superintendents  and  for  teachers  of  county  normal  schools. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  a  high  school  will  find  in  this 
four- year  course  an  opportunity  for  specializing  in  departments  of 
high  school  work  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  A  wide  range 
of  electives  will  be  offered. 

3.  A  Two- Year  Program  for  Graduates  of  First  Grade 
High  Schools  and  others  of  equivalent  scholarship  is  outlined  on 
page  71.     This  course  leads  to  the   diploma. 

4.  A  Tiikf.e-Year  Program  for  Graduates   of    Second 
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Grade  High  Schools  is  set  forth  on  page  72.  The  first  year's 
work  of  this  program  is  an  adaptation  of  a  year's  high  school  work 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  entering  upon  a  teacher's  professional 
course.     This  program  leads  to  the    diploma. 

5.  A  Two- Year  Program  for  Graduates  of  Third 
Grade  High  Schools,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the 
rural  schools,  is  outlined  on  page  74.  This  program  for  graduates 
of  third  grade  high  schools  leads  to  a  certificate;  but  for  graduates 
of  first  or  second  grade  high  schools,  preparing  to  teach  in  the  rural 
schools,  this  program  will  be  so  modified  that  the  graduate  may 
receive  the   diploma. 

5.  Special  Programs,  each  two  years  in  length  based  upon 
tour  years  of  high  school  work  or  its  equivalent,  and  each  leading 
to  a  special  diploma,  are  outlined  on  pages  75  to  82  These  special 
courses  for  superintendents,  supervisors  and  teachers  of  the  special 
subjects  will  be  offered  in  x\gri culture,  Public  School  Drawing, 
Household  Science  and  Arts,  Manual  Training,  Public  School 
Music,    Physical  Education  and  Kindergarten. 

ONE  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

This  Course  Leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 

Total  Number  of  Credits  Required 12 

Required  Subjects: 

Educational  Theory: 

Educational  Psychology 1     credit 

Social  Aspects  of  Education 1     credit 

School  Administration 1     credit 

History  of  Education 1     credit 

Educational  Practice; 

Observation, 
Discussion,  and 

Practice  of  Teaching 3  credits 

Total 7  credits 

Matter  and    Method  in  the  Grades: 

To  be  elected,  5  credits,  three  from  Group  A,  and  two  from  Group  B: 
f  Arithmetic 
I   English 
A  -J    Geography 
I    History 
{  Physiology 
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f  Drawing 
Household    Science  and  Arts 
B  \   Manual  Training 
I    Physical  Education 
[  Music 
Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course,  .no  credit 

The  above  course  is  for  elementary  teachers.  College  grad- 
uates desiring  to  prepare  for  supervising  or  superintending  schools 
will  be  given  a  special  one-year  course  in  supervision  suited  to  their 
needs.  Those  desiring  a  year  of  special  instruction  to  qualify  them 
for  supervising  rural  school  education  or  for  teaching  normal 
courses  in  high  schools  will  be  well  provided  for.  The  course  will 
be  modified  for  college  graduates  preparing  to  teach  in  the  high 
school  or  to  supervise  work  in  special  subjects.  Substitutions 
may  be  made  even  for  the  required  subjects,  when  corresponding 
courses  have  been  taken  in  colleges  with  strong  professional  depart- 
ments. The  year's  work  will  be  adapted  to  give  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  any  special  line  of  school  work.  No  advanced  credit 
will  be  granted  on  this  course.  In  every  case  one  full  year's  work 
in  residence  will  be  required. 

FOUR  YEAR  PROGRAM 
FOR    GRADUATES   OF   FOUR   YEAR  HIGH   SCHOOLS 
This  Course  Leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 

Total  Number  of  Credits  Required 48 

Education:  Theory  and  Practice,  Required 12     credits 

Theory: 

Psychology 3  credits 

Teaching  Process i     credit 

School  Management    i     credit 

Sociology i     credit 

School  Administration 2   credits 

History  of  Education 2   credits 

Social  Ethics i     credit 

Efficiency  Tests  and  Survey i     credit 

Practice: 

Observation,  Discussion,  and  Practice  of  Teaching   3   credits 

Supervision  of  Schools   i     credit 

Matter  and  Method  in  the  Grades:     Required 10   credits 

Agriculture 2  credits 

Arithmetic 2  credits 

English 2  credits 
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Geography 2  credits 

Manual  Training 1  credit 

Household  Science  and  Arts 1  credit 

History    2  credits 

Drawing 1  credit 

Reading 1  credit 

Physiology ■ 1  credit 

Music r  credit 

Physical  Education • 1  credit 

Electives:     Required 26   credits 

Elective  Courses  in  The  Four  Year  Program 

CREDITS  CREDITS 

Psychology 2  Public  Speaking 2 

History  of  Arithmetic 1  Bacteriolo^v 1 

Geometry 2  College  Algebra 1 

Zoology 2  Trigonometry 1 

Botany 2  Geography I 

Household  Science 3  Chemistry.    3 

Manual  Training 3  Household  Arts 3 

Public  School  Art 3  Mechanical  Drawing 2 

U.  S.  History 2  Physics    3 

English  History 1  Industrial  History 1 

Sociology 1  The  Teaching  of  History 1 

English  Literature 3  English  Grammars  Composition  2 

The  Teaching  of  English 1  Economics 2 

Latin 6  German 6 

The  Teaching  of  Latin 1  Entomology 1 

Geology 1  Esthetics 1 

Agriculture 3  Advanced  Physiology ] 

School  Administration 1  Sanitary  Science 1 

Forestry    1  Music 3 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course no  credit 

Students  in  the  Four  Year  Program  are  required  to  elect  some 
major  subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  In  this  major 
subject  the  student  must  make  not  less  than  nine  credits,  and  must 
select  such  related  courses  as  the  head  of  the  department  in  which 
the  major  belongs  shall  direct. 

TWO  YEAR  PROGRAM   FOR   GRADUATES  OF  FOUR 
YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

This  Course  Leads  to  the  Normal  School  Diploma 

Required  for  Graduation 24  credits 

Education: 
Theory: 

Psychology 1     credit 
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The  Teaching  Process I  credit 

School  Administration t  credit 

Social  Aspects  of  Education i  credit 

History  of  Education I  credit 

Practice: 

Observation,  \ 

Discussion  and  >     3  credits 

Practice  of  Teaching  ) 

Matter  and  Method  in  the  Grades: 

Agriculture 1     credit 

Arithmetic 1     credit 

English 1     credit 

Reading 1     credit 

Geography 1     credit 

History  (Upper  Grades)  or  History  ( Low^r  Grades) 1     credit 

Physiology yz     credit 

Physical  Education l/2     credit 

Music 1     credit 

Drawing \     credit 

Household  Arts  or  Manual  Training   1     credit 

Electives: 

Agriculture 1  to  2  ci  edits 

Biology 1  to  2  credits 

Chemistry 1  to  2  credits 

Civics, 1     credit 

Economics 1     credit 

English  Grammar %     credit 

English   Literature   1  to  2  credits 

History  and  Geography  of  Ohio     1     credit 

Library  Economy Yz     credit 

Physics 1  to  2  credits 

Physiography I     credit 

Story  Telling >£     credit 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course,  no  credit 


THREE  YEAR  PROGRAM  FUR  GRADUATES 
OF  THREE  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

This  Course  Leads  to  the  Normal  School  Diploma 

Required  for  Graduation 36  credits 

Preliminary  to  the  regular  course:  twelve  of  the  following  credits  required: 

Arithmetic 1  credit 

Biology 1  to  2  credits 

Chemistry 1  to  2  credits 

English  Grammar 1  credit 
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English  Literature i  to  2  credits 

Industrial  Geography 1  credit 

Physical  Geography 1  credit 

United  States  History .    1  to  2  credits 

English  History 1  credit 

Music 1  credit 

Drawing J  credit 

Physics 1  to  2  credits 

Education: 

Theory: 

Psychology 1  credit 

The  Teaching  Process 1  credit 

School  Administration 1  credit 

Social  Aspects  of  Education 1  credit 

History  of  Education 1  credit 

Practice: 

Observation,  ] 

Discussion  and                                                                                      >■      3  credits 
Practice  of  Teaching                                                                           J 

Matter  and  Method  in  the  Grades: 

Agriculture 1  credit 

Arithmetic 1  credit 

English 1  credit 

Reading 1  credit 

Art  of  Story  Telling %  credit 

Geography 1  credit 

History  (Upper  Grades)  or  History  (Lower  Grades) *. . .      1  credit 

Physiology %  credit 

Physical  Education yi  credit 

Music f 1  credit 

Drawing 1  credit 

Household  Arts  or  Manual  Training 1  credit 

Electives: 

Agriculture I   to  2  credits 

Biology 1  to  2  credits 

Chemistry 1  to  2  credits 

Civics 1  credit 

Economics 1  credit 

English  Grammar %  credit 

English  Literature 1  to  2  credits 

History  and  Geography  of  Ohio 1  credit 

Library  Economy y2  •  credit 

Physics 1  to  2  credits 

Physiography 1  credit 

Story  Telling 1  credit 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course,  no  credit 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  TRAINING  COURSE 
Open  to  Students  Who  Have   Completed  Two  Years  of  High  School   Work 
This  Course  Leads  to  a  Certificate. 

Total  Number  of  Credits  Required 24 

Education: 
Theory: 

Method  in  Teaching i     credit 

Social  Aspects  of  Rural  Education I     credit 

Practice: 

Observation, 

Discussion  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  a  Rural  School 2     credits 

Special  Method  Courses: 

f  Agriculture 1  credit 

Arithmetic 1  credit 

Drawing 1  credit 

Grammar 1  credit 

History 1  credit 


to  the  needs  of  the 
Rural  Schools. 


These    courses   are 

adapted  in  subject 

matter  and  method  -{  Household  Arts 1  credit 

Manual  Training 1  credit 

Music 1  credit 

Physiology l/z  credit 

Physical  Education   y^  credit 

[  Reading 1  credit 

Additional  Subjects: 

Agricultural  Biology 1  credit 

Agricultural  Chemistry 1  credit 

Agricultural  Physics 1  credit 

Arithmetic 1  credit 

Civics   1  credit 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 1  credit 

English  Literature 1  credit 

Industrial  Geography 1  credit 

Physical  Geography 1  credit 

History  and  Geography  of  Ohio 1  credit 

Physical  Training  required  twice  a  week  throughout  the  course,  no  credit 
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SPECIAL   TWO   YEAR   COURSE    FOR  TEACHERS 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Physics  31 — Farm  Physics  and  Drainage 
Agriculture  31 — Farm  Poultry  and  Poultry  Houses 
Biology  31 — Bacteriology 
Education  11A — Psychology 

Winter  Term 

Geography  12 — History  and  Geography  of  Ohio 

Manual  Training  39 

Chemistry  31 — Farm  Chemistry — Qualitative  Analysis,  or  Organic  Chemistry 

Education  11B — The  Teaching  Process 

Spring  Term 

Geography  11 — Physiography 

Agriculture  32 — Farm  Crops,  Orchards,  Garden,  and  Landscape  Gardening 

Chemistry  32 — Farm  Chemistry — Quantitative  Analysis 

Education  isA — Practice  Teaching,  one  hour 


Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Agriculture  33 — Soils  and  Fertilizers 

English  13A — English  Literature 

Education  12 — School  Management 

Education  15B  and  15C — Practice  Teaching,  two  hours  daily. 

Library  Economy  11 — two  periods  a  werk 

Winter  Term 

Agriculture  34 — Farm  Animals,  Feeds,  and  Feeding 
Physiology  it — Physiology — Hygiene  and  Sanitation 
Agriculture  35 — Farm  Management,  and  Farm  Accounts 
English  13B — English  Literature 

Spring  Term 

Agriculture  36 — Farm  Dairy  and  Dairy  Products 
Economics  11 

Agriculture  11 — Agriculture  in  the  Grades  or 
Agriculture  37 — Bees,  Insects,  and  Weeds 
Education  2 — Social  Aspects  of  Rural  Education 
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SPECIAL  TWO   YEAR   COURSE   IN 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL    ART 
First   Year 

Fall    Term 

Education  nA — Psychology 
Library  Economy  n,  two  periods  a  week 
Art  31 — Color,  three  periods  a  week 
Drawing  3[ — Freehand  Drawing — Course  1 
English  31 — English  Composition — Elective 

Winter  Term 

Education  11B — The  Teaching  Process 
Physiology  ir  and  Physical  Education  11 
Drawing  32— Freehand  Drawing — Course  2 
Handwork  31 — Primary  Handwork 

Spring    Term 

Education  15 A— Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 
Biology  13 — Nature  Study 
Drawing  33 — Freehand  Drawing — Course  3 
Handwork  32 — Intermediate  Handwork 


Second  Year 

Fall    Term 

Education  12 — School  Administration 
Education  15B — Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 
Design  32 — Applied  Design — Course  1 
Art  32 — Composition  and  Picture  Study 

Winter   Term 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 

Education  15B — Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

Design  32 — Applied  Design — Course  2 

Art  32 — Composition  and  Picture  Study 

Spring    Term 

Education  14— Social  Aspects  of  Education 

Art  33 — History  of  Art 

Design  33 — Applied  Design — Course  1 

Art  34— Principles  of  Public  School  Art  Education 

Note  -  \)n\  wing  <•  hisses,  '2  hours  a  day  studio  work.  Handwork  classes,  1  hour  a  (lay 


CLASS   IN   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   ART,    SUMMER   TERM,   1913 


CLASS   IN   HOUSEHOLD    SCIENCE,    FALL   TERM,    I914 
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SPECIAL  TWO  YEAR  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE  AND    ARTS 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  nA — Psychology 

Library  Economy  n,  two  periods  a  week 

Household  Science  31 A — Food  Study  and  Food  Preparation 

Chemistry  11 — Inorganic  Chemistry 

English  1 3 A.— English  Literature 

Winter  Term 

Education  11B — The  Teaching  Process 

Physiology  11  and  Physical  Education  11 

Household  Science  31B — Food  Study  and  Food  Preparation 

Chemistry  12— Inorganic  Chemistry: 

Physics  ri  — 

Spring  Term 

Chemistry  33 — Organic  Chemistry 

Household  Science  31C — Special  Methods  in  Food  Preparation 

Art  39 — House  Decoration 

Economics  11 — Economics 

Education  15. \ — Practice  Teaching 

Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  12 — School  Administration 

Education  15 — Practice  Teaching 

Chemistry  34 — Household  Chemistry 

Biology  12 — Zoology 

Household  Arts  32 — The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics 

Winter  Term 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 
Education  15C — Practice  Teaching 
Household  Arts  33 — Household  Administration 
Household  Arts  34A — Sewing 

Spring  Term 

Education  14 — Social  Aspects  of  Education 
Agriculture  n 

Household  Arts  35 — Dietetics 
Household  Arts  34B — Sewing 
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SPECIAL  TWO  YEAR  KINDERGARTEN— PRIMARY  COURSE 

This  course  qualifies  a  graduate  to  teach  a  kindergarten  or  one 
of  the  first  three  primary  grades.  Students  must  be  able  to  plaj^ 
the  piano  and  sing  well  enough  to  give  promise  of  success  in  this 
line  of  work  in  the  kindergarten. 

First  Year 

Fall   Term 

Education  11A — Psychology 

Library  Economy  n,  two  periods  a  week 

Drawing  3 1 — Drawing,  three  periods  a  week 

Biology  13 — Nature  Study 

Kindergarten  31 A — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Winter   Term 

Education  11B — The  Teaching  Process 
Physiology  11  and  Physical  Education  11 
English  12 — English  Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Kindergarten  31B — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Spring    Term 

Education  15A — Observation  and  Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

Biology  13 — Nature  Study 

English  13A 

Kindergarten  3 1 C — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Kindergarten  33 — Child  Study 

Education  15B  and  15  C — Practice  Teaching,  two  hours  daily 

Kindergarten  32A — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Winter  Term 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 

Music  j  1 

Kindergarten  34 — Elementary  Handwork 

Kindergarten  32B — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 

Spring  Term 

Education  14— Social  Aspects  of  Education 

English  13B 

Kindergarten  35 — Primary  Methods 

Kindergarten  32C — Kindergarten  Theory  and  Methods 
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SPECIAL  TWO  YEAR  COURSE   IN  MANUAL  TRAINING 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  nA — Psychology 
Library  Economy  n,  two  hours  a  week 
Manual  Training  31A — Freehand  Drawing 
Manual  Training  33A — Woodworking 
English  13A— 

Winter  Term 

Education  11B — The  Teaching  Process 
Physiology  11  and  Physical  Education  11 
Manual  Training  31B — Mechanical  Drawing 
Manual  Training  32A — Design 
Manual  Training  34 — Metalworking 

Spring  Term 

Manual  Training  31C — Mechanical  Drawing 
Manual  Training  32B — Constructive  Design 
Manual  Training  33B — Woodworking 
Education  15A — Practice  Teaching 


Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  12 — School  Administration 

Education  15B — Practice  Teaching 

Manual  Training  33C — Woodworking 

Manual  Training  35 — The  Teaching  of  Manual  Training 

Winter  Term 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 

Education  15C — Practice  Teaching 

Manual  Training  33D — Woodworking 

Manual  Training  36 — Organization  of  Manual  Training 

Spring  Term 

Education  14 — Social  Aspects  of  Education 

Manual  Training  37 — Cardboard  Construction  and  Bookbinding 

Manual  Training  33E — Woodworking 

Manual  Training  38 — History  of  Manual  Training 
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SPECIAL  TWO  YEAR  COURSE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

First  year 

Fall  Term 

Education  nA — Psychology 

Library  Economy  n — two  periods  a  week 

English  31 — Composition  and  Literature 

Music  31 — (Double  Period) 

Voice  and  Chorus 

Winter  Term 

Education  11B— The  Teaching  Process 

Physiology  11  and  Physical  Education  11 

History  31 

Music  32 — (Double  Period) 

Voice  and  Chorus 

Spring  Term 

Education  15A — Observation  and  Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

Biology  13 — Nature  Study 

Music  33A — Music  History,  three  periods  a  week 

Music  34A — Ear  training  and  elementary  harmony,  two  periods 

Voice  and  Chorus 

Elective 

Second  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  12 — School  Administration 

Education  15B — Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

Sound  or  Acoustics 

Music  34B — Harmony,  two  periods  a  week 

Music  33B — History,  two  periods 

Music  35B — Conducting,  one  period 

Voice  or  piano,  and  chorus 

Winter  Term 

Education  13  — History  of  Education 

Education  15C— Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

English  32 — English  Literature 

Music  34C — Harmony,  two  periods  a  week 

Music  35A — Methods,  two  periods 

Music  36A — Child  Voice,  one  period 

Voice  or  piano,  and  chorus 

Spring  Term 

Education  14— Social  Aspects  of  Education 

Art  38 —Art  Appreciation 

Music  34D — Harmony,  two  periods  a  week 

Music  37— Supervision 

Voice  or  piano,  and  chorus 

Elective 

K  S  N  6 
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SPECIAL  TWO  YEAR  COURSE  IN    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

First  Year 

Fall  Term 

Education  uA — Psychology 

Library  Economy  n,  two  hours  a  week 

Chemistry  n 

Physical  Education  31 — Calisthenic  Games,  Tactics  and  Fancy  Steps 

Winter  Term 

Education  11B — The  Teaching  Process 

Physiology  ir — Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Chemistry  12 

Physical  Education  32 — Light  Apparatus  Work  and  Basketball 

Spring    Term 

Education  15 A — Practice  Teaching,  one  hour  daily 

Physiology  31 — Advanced  Physiology 

Physical  Education  33 — Folk  Dancing 

Physical  Education  34 — Advanced  Games  and  Floor  Work 


Second  Year 

Fall   Term 

Education  12 — School  Administration 
English  13A 

Physical  Education  35A — Advanced  Gymnastics 
Physical  Education  36 — Rhythm 

Winter  Term 

Education  13 — History  of  Education 

Education  15B — Practice  Teaching 

Physical  Education  37 — Anthropometry 

Physical  Education  35B — Advanced  Gymnastics  and  Gilbert  Dancing 

Spring     Term 

Education  14— Social  Aspects  of  Education 

Physical  Education  38 — Kinesiology 

Education  15C — Practice  Teaching 

Physical  Education  39— The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training 


